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Can British Convoys Hold Lifeline to N orway? 











DENTISTS ARE NO DIFFERENT. They buy with their eyes wide open. So the Luther B. Bent.» 
Company of Baltimore decorated their dental supply house with this eye-appealing Armstro:. ; 
floor. The field is Armstrong’s Marbelle No. 018, with inlays and central design of Marbelle No . 
017, 021, and 025. Floor designed by Catherine Nabe. Installed 7 Floorkrafters, Inc., Baltimor 





UT MY BUSINESS 
is different!” is no 
longer a valid excuse for putting 
up with floors that don’t do a 
selling job. In almost every type 
of business where Armstrong 
floors have been put to work, 
the story has been the same— 
a story of increased trade, a 
story of stimulated sales. 
The Luther B. Benton Com- 


pany, Baltimore’s oldest dental 





SELL? 





supply house, might well have 
considered themselves the ex- 
ception. Instead, they have ably demon- 
strated that Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors 
can bring in business regardless of the 
product or service on sale. 

Mr. E. Benton Taylor, President, is also 
enthusiastic, as you will be, about the prac- 
tical virtues of their Armstrong floors. So 
springy and comfortable underfoot. So spick- 
and-span even at the end of a busy day. So 
inexpensive to maintain without the fear of 
costly refinishing bills. 


And, may we add, so easy to buy! Near 


you is a linoleum merchant equipped to 
give you all the facts and figures and help 
with design ideas suitable for your business. 
Installation is quick, with scarcely any in- 
terruption to business. And the cost, even 
for specially designed floors, quite painless! 


Let the eamera take you into all types 
of business homes that have made their 
floors active members of their sales staffs. 
Just write for “Better Floors for Better 
Business,” the complete picture story of 
floors that help make sales. Sent free. (Out- 


Now a dental supply house demonstrates 


HOW FLOORS 
CAN HELP YOU 


side U.S.A., 40¢.) Address Armstrong Co: k 
Company, Floor Division, 4005 Pearl S.., 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. (Makers of co k 
products since 1860). 


ARMSTRONG’S 
LINOLEUM 
FLOORS 


Custom-Laid or Standard Desig: § 


PLAIN * INLAID * EMBOSSED + JASPE + CORK TILE + ASPHALT TILE + RUBBER TILE » ARMSTRONG'S LINOWALL and ARMSTRONG'S QUAKER RUCS 
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The Ghost of the Old Gray Mule 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


UNDREDS of feet below the earth’s 

surface mechanical cutting ma- 
chines slice coal from a rich vein in 
a newly-mechanized mine. Then it’s 
loaded into five-ton cars. But there’s 
no mule or mine locomotive to haul 
the cars away. No, sir! Rubber-tired 
electric trucks are on the job with all 
the speed and economy of hauling over 
the highway. 


It’s a new job for tires. And a tough 
one. Rubber rides over sharp, jagged 
edges of coal, never touches a pave- 
ment. Starts and stops are frequent. 
Loads are heavy. But the special Silver- 
town Tires recommended by Goodrich 
engineers solved every problem. Now 
more and more mines are using this 


new money-saving hauling method. 


Maybe you have a truck tire prob- 
lem. Premature failures, perhaps. Rapid 
tread wear. Punctures. No matter what 
it is, we believe our engineers can cut 
your Costs, improve your service. 


The new Goodrich Triple Protected 
Silvertown is now built in types and 
sizes to fit dozens of special hauling 
jobs. There’s the Heavy Duty type for 
general trucking; a special trailer tire 
for free-rolling wheels; the new Store- 
Door for delivery trucks (a tire which 


often increases mileage 50%); several 
types of Super-Tractions for off-the- 
highway service; and many others. 


Goodrich is constantly bringing out 
new truck tires; recently announced the 
Heavy Duty Commercial Cavalier for 
light trucks, a full-size truck tire at less 
than passenger car tire prices! 

Only when you have tires correctly 
tailored to your needs can you get the 
service you want and lowest cost. If 
you are not getting that service, call 
the Goodrich man. Remember which, 
the name’s Goodrich. The B. F. Good- 
rich Company, Akron, Ohio; Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Kitchener, Ontario. 


Goodrich Silvertowns 
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Birthday: 

Cor. ANprew S. 
Rowan, whose mis- 
sion to Cuba at the 
outbreak of the Span- 
ish-American War in- 
spired Elbert Hub- 
bard’s famous essay, 
“A Message to Gar- 
cia,” 83, April 23. 
Rowan, then a lieu- 
tenant in the United 
States Army, carried a message promising 
help from the United States Government 
to General Garcia, leader of the Cuban in- 
surgents, in the interior of Cuba. Two 
years ago he suffered injuries in a fall and 
since then has been in the Letterman Gen- 
eral Hospital in San Francisco. 


Wide World 


Prince Pau, Regent of Yugoslavia, 
47, April 28. 


Emperor Hirontro of Japan, 39, 
April 29. 


Carter Harrison, ex-Mayor of Chi- 
cago (1897-1905 and 1911-15) and former 
publisher of The Chicago Times, 80, April 
23. Now Collector of Internal Revenue for 
Chicago, he was greeted at his office by a 
telegram of congratulation signed by all 
his 550 employes. 


Married: 


Wiiu1am Extery Leonarp, 64, poet, 
professor of English at the University of 
Wisconsin and sufferer of a phobia of 
strange places, and CHARLOTTE CHARLTON 
Leonarp GiLL, his second wife (from 
whom he was divorced in 1934), in Madi- 
son, Wis., April 24. In 1935 he married 
Grace Golden, a student, who divorced him 
the next year. 


Joun Drew Co xt, son of Ethel Barry- 
more, and Mrs. Marsorte Dow BAncrort, 
of Boston, in Elkton, Md., April 23. Colt 
made his stage debut in 1931 in one of his 
mother’s productions. Last year he gave up 
his stage career to go in the insurance busi- 
ness in New York. 


Mary Averett Harrrman, daughter 
of W. Averell Harriman and the late Mrs. 
Eugene H. Pool, and Dr. Suirtey Carter 
Fisk, of New York, in Arden, N. Y., April 
27. Mrs. Fisk, the granddaughter of the 


Acme 


late E. H. Harriman, made her debut in 
1935, and was graduated from Bennington 
College last June. Dr. Fisk is a graduate of 
Yale University and of the Columbia Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Separated: 





James WARNER 
Be.uAuH, novelist and 
short-story writer, 
and Rutn Power 
O’Matitey' Bean, 
daughter of the Irish 
painter Michael 
Power O’Malley, in 
New York City, April 
22. They were mar- 
ried in 1937, soon after Bellah was di- 
vorced from his first wife. Charging de- 
sertion, Mrs. Bellah—who is also a short- 
story writer—in a four-minute court ac- 
tion was granted a 
separation, the cus- 
tody of her daughter 
(born last October) , 
and $200-a-month ali- 
mony. Each accused 
the other of over- 
drinking and of be- 
coming unduly bellig- 
erent when in the 
cups. 




















Divorced: 

Stir Matcotm 
CAMPBELL, automo- 
bile and motorboat 
racer, and Lapy 
CAMPBELL, in Lon- 
don, April 29. They 
were married in 1920 
and have one son 
and one daughter. 
With the famous Brit- 
ish barrister Sir Pat- 
rick Hastings as his counsel in the suit— 
during which Lady Campbell withdrew 
her own counteraction—Sir Malcolm was 
granted a divorce on grounds of adultery. 
Brian Lewis, son of the wealthy shipper 
Lord Essendon, was named as co-respond- 
ent. Now a captain in the Royal Air Force, 
Campbell holds the world’s speed record 
for motorboats. 





Acme 


Lyte TA.sot, screen actor, and Mar- 
GUERITE CRAMER TALBot, formerly of New 
York, in Hollywood, April 23. They were 
married in 1937 and separated the follow- 
ing year. 


Freed: 


From charges of suspicion of being a 
fugitive from California, Harotp E. Daan, 
American aviator captured by Franco dur- 
ing the Spanish Civil War, in New York, 
April 23. Dahl returned to this country 
in March and was arrested on a complaint 
of California police—charging that in 1936 
he had passed bad checks. The aviator was 








released after California authorities wroy, 
they no longer wanted him. 


Ailing: 

ALEXANDER 
Woo.ttcort, author 
and raconteur, of 
heart trouble (“more 
nervous exhaustion 
than organic”), in 
San Francisco, since 
April 21. Woollcott 
has been playing the 
character supposed to 
be himself in the 
Pacific Coast presentation of the Kauf 
man-Hart play, “The Man Who Came t 
Dinner,” since its opening in February 
(Newsweek, Feb. 19). As a result of thi 
attack—which he thought at first was jp 
digestion—“The Town Crier” will prok 
ably rest for three months in San Fray 
cisco, and the Pacific Northwest tour of 
the play has been canceled. 


Died: 


Luisa Tetrazzinti, 68, Italian colora 
tura soprano, after a long illness complica, 
ted by bronchial congestion, in Milan 
April 28. In an operatic era when dazzling 
top notes emanated from ample bosoms 
Luisa Tetrazzini 
reigned as one of the 
greatest stars of them 
all. She sang from 
almost every impor- 
tant concert and op- 
eratic stage in the 
world, and during her 
career—at its height 
in the early decades 
of the century—her 
voice, famous for 
the rich quality that colored its high 
range, earned her an estimated $5,000,000. 
But the last years of her life were not 
easy. In 1926 she married Pietro Vernati, 
twenty years her junior, and was there- 
after embroiled with him in several 
legal suits —involving their separation 
and over money matters. In recent years 
she had been making a small living as 4 
voice teacher. 
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Wide World 


Capt. Atrrep HENKE, in a test-flight 
crash in Germany, April 22. In 1938 Henke 
piloted the first nonstop flight from Berlin 
to New York, and, after a rest of about 5! 
hours, made a record-breaking return 0 
Berlin. 


Mme. Aupuonse Davpet, 93, widow 
of the famous French author and herself 
a writer, in Paris, April 23. Her home was 
one of the great literary salons of France. 


Bruno Lessine, 69, newspapermal 
(his real name was Rudolph Block), ™ 
Tucson, Ariz., April 29. For 28 years he 
was editor of the Hearst comic supplements 
and since 1928 had been writing the travel 
column “Vagabondia.” 
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GEST-OWILT OF AL 3B” 


Join the 
Thousands who 
are Judging 
“All 3” Low-Priced 
Cars this Easy 
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“One-Two” way! 
You'll see at 
Once which Car 
Gives you 
, the Most—which 

soma Pes ' is your Best 


Buy in 1940 








OF 22 IMPORTANT FEATURES 
FOUND IN HIGH-PRICED CARS: 


CarB hae U.. CaF hat E 


T? EASY to pick the best low- 
priced car...use the new 


TAKE THE 
LUXURY RIDE 


is) 4 |= 
QUALITY CHART 


THE 1940 QUALITY CHART SHOWS 
YOU CLEARLY WHAT EACH CAR 









MY EYES WERE OPENED WHEN 


“One-Two” buying method! 

Only Plymouth of “‘All 3” 
low-priced cars gives you a ma- 
jority of the 22 big features 
found in high-priced cars! 


See the 1940 Quality Chart 
at your Plymouth dealer’s. Then 
take Plymouth’s delightful Lux- 
ury Ride. PLymoutu Division 
oF CHRYSLER CORPORATION. 


Be Sure to See and Drive the New Low- 
Priced 1940 Plymouth Commercial Cars 


<s 'T 
EDANS START A 
‘ aT s 
COUPES START 


1645699 


DETROIT: { 
include all 
nsportation 
if any. 


GIVES YOU IN SIZE... COMFORT 
--. QUALITY AND ECONOMY. 


FLYMONT/7 


| TOOK THE 1940 PLYMOUTH OUT 

ON THE ROAD. | NEVER DREAMED 

A LOW- PRICED CAR COULD GIVE 
SUCH DRIVING PLEASURE. 












BUILDS 
REAT CARS 
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At TREES that do not grow 
in their natural forest en- 
vironment need food as well as 
water. But trees must be fed at 
the right time, with the right kind 
of food applied scientifically. 
Davey Tree Experts know exactly 
how to do this. They use famed 
Davey Tree Food, a scientifically 
balanced ration prepared espe- 
cially for shade trees—apply it 
quickly, effectively, with modern 
power-driven equipment. It makes 
a big difference in the beauty and 
strength of your lovely trees. 


Now is an excellent time to have 
Davey men feed your valuable 
trees. Write your nearest Davey 
Branch Office. They’re located in 
65 leading communities. Ask for 
a free tree inspection. 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO. 
115 City Bank Bldg. + Kent, Obio 
MARTIN L. DAVEY, President 
Large Tree 
Moving 
Cabling 
Bracing 
Surgery 


Lightning 
Protection 
Spraying 
Pruning 
Feeding 


JOHN DAVEY + 1846-1923 


Founder of Tree Surgery 
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OF ALL THE LEADING 
LOW-PRICE CARS IT HAS— 


* More cylinders 

* More flexible performance 
* More speed 

* Better gas mileage’ 

* Bigger hydraulic brakes 
* More comfortable seats 

* More stability 


* Valves that don’t need 
adjustment 


* More rugged rear axle 


* More equipment included in 
price 

* Engine that needs no 
“breaking-in“’ 


WV As proved in 1940 Gilmore-Yosemite 
Economy Run. For complete details write 
Ford Motor Company. 


IT PAYS TO DEAL WITH THE FORD DEALER 


He is ready, willing and anxious to trade — 
any make. Before you buy any car, let him 
show you how easy it is to own a new Ford 


V-8. Prices are low and include 
equipment for which you often E&P 
must pay extra. 








The big, roomy Ford is ahead of its field in all these things 
which count. * It’s the style leader in its price class — with 
beautiful interiors and many extra features without extra 


r at Pos 


tories @ 


cost. ™* Its mechanical quality stands out in its semi- 
“| centrifugal clutch, blocker-type transmission, torque-tube 
— drive, and many other features. * Drive it and try the 


Mere new Finger-Tip Gearshift, the Controlled Ventilation, the 
modern riding comfort, and the matchless performance 
of the only eight-cylinder car in the low-price field. 


STEP UP TO 
THE V-8 CLASS 


Visit the new Ford Expositions at the two Fairs, New York and San Francisco, 1940. 
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on these fine trains to the 
SAN FRANCISCO WORLD’S FAIR 


CHICAGO-SAN FRANCISCO 


All-Pullman luxury for no extra fare on the 
shortest route to San Francisco. Over the Rockies 
and High Sierra and across Great Salt Lake on 
the spectacular Lucin Causeway. Stewardess- 
nurse. Also economy service on the San Fran- 


cisco Challenger (90¢ a day meals). 


NEW ORLEANS-SAN FRANCISCO 


One of the world’s most famous trains, yet no 
extra fare. The Sunset follows the route of ro- 
mance through New Orleans and the Old South 
to Los Angeles and San Francisco. Also on this 
route, the Argonaut to Los Angeles. 


See Twice as Much! 


CHICAGO-LOS ANGELES 


Extra fine accommodations and service for no 
extra fare. Two lounge cars. Low altitude route 
through El] Paso (Carlsbad Caverns) and South- 
ern Arizona. Also on this route, the economical 
Californian (chair cars and tourist cars exclu- 
sively, 90¢ a day meals, stewardess-nurse). 


Go to San Francisco on one S. P. route and return on a different S. P. route. See twice as much of 
the West for not 1¢ extra rail fare (from most eastern places). 





Southern 
Pacific 
Mee Koad of 


Mail this Coupon for free booklets 
describing the 1940 San Francisco World’s 
Fair and Southern Pacific’s Four Scenic 
Routes. Address O. P. Bartiett, Dept. 
Nw5, 310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Your Name 
Address. 
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NEWSWEEK 


LETTERS 





New Deal vs. Old Deal 


Byron De Forest of Great Falls, Mont,, 
who says he lives on his farm, asserted jy 
Newsweek for April 15: “I doubt very 
much if we have any more of this New Dea] 
after the next election.” During the last 
years of the Old Deal, in the Middle Wes 
sheriffs were mobbed while selling under 
the hammer domestic animals and farm 
machinery; and judges were menaced for 
signing decrees of foreclosures on toil-won 
acres. Never were times so hard, nor farm 
prices so low, nor farm debts so burden- 
some, nor foreclosures so numerous, nor 
the future so dark and perilous, as during 
those evil days. 

SHARPLESS WALKER 

Santa Ana, Calif. 


Mr. Byron De Forest’s letter represents 
without doubt the feelings and impres- 
sions of a great many thinking people. 
And, to the everlasting credit of the good 
solid folk who live upon our farms and in 
the smaller cities and towns spread across 
our country, common sense does usually 
prevail. 

This country, however, is just as liber- 
ally supplied with citizens of the “gimme” 
and indifferent types, as in 1936, and they 
will respond to hokum just as readily. 
The New Dealers know’ this, and from 
top to bottom are depending upon the 
good old rule to work. Too much pure 
politics has had a decidedly softening 
effect upon the collective thinking of the 
country. Perhaps this is the most serious 
charge which time will lodge against the 
type of administration now in power. 

H. R. MONCRIEF 

Cincinnati, Ohio 





The Tetrarch 


In the Letters department of News- 
WEEK for April 22, R. J. Thompson falls 
into a few mistakes anent the Whirlwind 
Horse: (1) his name was The Tetrarch; 
(2) his mother’s name was Vahren; (3) 
he was not a spotted chestnut but a gray 
with white splashes. 

E. BROUSSEAU 

Saco, Maine 


The information in Mr. Thompson's 
letter was evidently obtained from Frank 
G. Menke’s All Sports Record Book, which 
has always been the bible of sports. In this 
case, however, research upholds Mr. Brous- 
seau—the horse concerned was named The 
Tetrarch, not just Tetrarch; he was a gray 
with white splashes, not a spotted chest- 
nut, and he was a son of Vahren, not 
Vahrea (the sire was Roi Harode). Foaled 
in 1911, the odd-looking fellow (his great 
size made him appear ungainly) raced 
only as a two-year-old, winning his seven 
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starts and £11,336. He was retired to stud 
in 1915 and sired 130 foals, of which 80 
were winners. He died of old age Aug. 8, 
1915. 


NBA to Mr. Lardner 


Your article in Newsweek for April 22, 
“The Battle for Boxing,” was read with a 
great deal of interest. 

True, the National Boxing Association 
is not truly “national,” if that word means 
that every state in the Union must belong 
to it... The NBA is a voluntary organi- 
zation of states. So was the Union... All 
of our states agree that Uncle Mike 
[Jacobs] is a great promoter . . . However, 
we believe that the fighter should be man- 
aged BY HIS MANAGER, free to negotiate 
with any promoter so that some title 
fights may again come back to the states 
that produced the great fighters of past 





years. 
' The “sticks” and the “cane-brakes” are 
fed up on getting all their title fights over 
the air. They subscribe to the opinion that 
a knockout is a knockout whether it oc- 
curred in Madison Square Garden or Tur- 
key Track, Tenn., and that fighters should 
be rated by NATIONAL performance ... 

If this is a “war” the NBA . .. has no 
intention of losing it, although it prefers 
to make peace. If we lose it we still have 
our NBA titles and champions while New 
York has theirs. NBA states never had a 
chance to see Mike’s fights anyhow. 

I believe if leading sports writers were 
fair to the extent of urging meetings of 
various boxing factions, uniformity of 
rules, and general cooperation, it would do 
boxing a great deal of good... 

The NBA does not want to make war 
on Uncle Mike or the New York Commis- 
sion. Rather it earnestly solicits their co- 
operation from a NatTioNaL—not a one- 
state—viewpoint. 

HARVEY L. MILLER 
President 
National Boxing Association 
of America 
Washington, D.C. 





For General Fuqua 


After reading masses of material in the 
daily papers, and wondering what is ac- 
tually happening in the war; and following 
it with the columns of “experts” who try 
to analyze each move, military, political, 
or economic, so as to prepare an estimate 
of what is likely to happen—it is a relief 
to turn to “War Week,” which General 
Fuqua has been writing since September, 
and find an analysis of the situation from 
a strictly military standpoint. This week 
(April 22) “The Scandinavian Coup—A 
Military Critique” presents an aspect of 
the German invasion of Norway that I 
have not seen mentioned anywhere else. 


THEODORE G. HOLCOMBE 
Boston,. Mass. 






























WHY DUFFY’S 
‘SHOES HAVEN’T 
WORN OUT YET 


















UFFY works in oil. He used to 

wear out a pair of shoes in no 
time because rubber soles soak up oil 
and get soft. 

Then Duffy got a pair of shoes with 
soles made of neoprene. This pair has 
already worn three times longer than 
any other shoes he has ever had. And 
they’re still good. 


What is neoprene? It’s the new chem- 
ical rubber—made by Du Pont from 
coal, limestone and salt. 

It looks, feels and stretches like 
natural rubber. But it resists the ef- 
fects of aging, oxygen, sunlight, heat, 
oils, gasoline and corrosive acids or 
gases. 

Where rubber and other resilient 
materials fail, industry uses neoprene 


30% MORE WEAR ON OILY FLOORS... Indus- 
trial truck tires with treads of neoprene save 
money where oils, greases, solvents, acids, 
etc., are present. Hose, belting, gloves last 
longer, too, in such conditions. 


—from washers and gaskets to belts 
and hose of all sizes—for durability 
and economy. 

In hundreds of plants it is already 
cutting maintenance costs, speeding 
production and improving product 
performance. 


> Let us send you the monthly ‘‘Neo- 
prene Notebook’’— packed with infor- 
mation. Write on your letterhead to 
Du Pont Neoprene, Department 2B, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


DU PONT NEOPRENE 


The Chemical Rubber...made 


from coal, limestone and salt 





CHANCES ARE IT’S NEOPRENE CABLE... In oil 
field, service station or other use where a 
drop cable must withstand oil and grease— 
neoprene-jacketed cable gives 2 to 4 times 
longer service. 
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Effective May Ist on all transcontinental calls and most § ™ 

conc 

nists 

other calls over 420 miles 3 MINUTES, DAY-| 3 MINUTES, DAY- qual 

TIME, STATION- | TIME, PERSON- Dew 

TO-STATIONS | TO-PERSON* ot 

Lone DistANceE rate reductions, effective May Ist, apply FROM TO op | NEW] ov | NEW man 

to all transcontinental calls and to most other calls of were ons Rest ematte they 

more than 420 airline miles. San Francisco New York. $6.50 | $4.00 | $8.75 | $5.00 Thei 

For example, a 3-minute, station-to-station, daytime Philadelphia _ Seattle 6.25 | 4.00] 8.50] 5.00 —th 

or “gy San F an ia ap be formerly cost Salt Lake City Washington,D.C. | 5.00] 3.50] 6.75] 4.50 tion: 
: ; “ t gy , and after . M., and all day Chicago nes Biiaiine 4.751 3.501 6.25} 4.50 

Bar line, dep Portland, Me. Memphis 3.50 | 2.70] 4.50] 3.60 Pol 

The same kind of call between Minneapolis and New eRe an . ‘ : , H 

Orleans has been reduced from $3 to $2.50. Miami Mow Vook 3.25 | 2.00) 425) 3% paig 

The new low rates bring distant friends or customers Minneapolis New Orleans 3.00 | 2.50} 4.00] 3.35 lead 

much nearer by telephone. Dallas St. Louis 1.70] 1.55] 2.25] 2.05 defe 

aN Just glance over the rate table at the right. Cleveland Atlanta 1.65 | 1.55] 2.20] 2.05 y 

Your Long Distance operator will be glad to New York Detroit 1.55 | 1.50] 2.05] 2.00 nih 

give you the new rates to other far-away points, cit, 


* Rates are lower still after 7 P. M. and all day Sunday. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 
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Washington and War 


The pendulum in Washing on is un- 
mistakably swinging back in the we-must- 
help-the-Allies-in-some-way direction. Be- 
hind this, partly, is the fact that the 
Scandinavian invasion shocked the U.S. 
public and perceptibly lessened the neu- 
trality-at-all-costs sentiment. This has 
been reflected in mail to the government, 
to radio commentators, etc., and the Ad- 
ministration is aware of it. Also, State De- 
partment people are saying the British and 
French are stunned and don’t know how to 
deal with Hitler or guess his future moves. 
These men don’t predict Allied defeat but 
are pessimistic. A strong group in the de- 
partment now feels we are throwing too 
many obstacles (embargo protests, neu- 
trality restrictions, etc.) in the path of the 
British, and there’s growing talk of credit 
and even naval and air aid to the British. 


Willkie Boom 

The sudden publicity splurge about 
Wendell Willkie as a GOP Presidential 
prospect will probably grow rather than 
diminish. Though his ability and aggres- 
siveness are tremendously respected among 
both parties’ leaders, few (not even Will- 
kie himself) now think he could overcome 
the “utility executive” label enough to 
win nomination except perhaps as an 
eleventh-hour compromise. But Kenneth 
Simpson, N.Y. Republican Committee- 
man, and other Dewey foes have started a 
concerted drive to call reporters’, colum- 
nists’, and editors’ attention to Willkie’s 
qualifications. The strategy is to divide the 
Dewey vote,'to give an alternative choice 
to those voters and politicians who de- 
mand dramatic and personable qualities 
they don’t find in Taft or Vandenberg. 
Their argument is that Willkie has at least 
as much gusto and natural appeal as 
Dewey, along with a firmer grasp of na- 
tional and international issues. 


Political Straws 


Howard Lawrence, Vandenberg cam- 
paign chief, in messages to state GOP 
kaders isn’t apologizing for Vandenberg’s 
defeats at Dewey’s hands but is stressing 
the Vandenberg record of “polling 41% 
of the Wisconsin vote and 44% of the Ne- 
braska Republicans without personal so- 
licitation” . . . President Quezon of the 


Philippines now plans to visit Washington 
this summer to ask that the islands be 
allowed to-regulate their own tariffs but re- 
main under U.S. sovereignty as a perma- 
nent dominion ... Reports reaching Wash- 
ington indicate that McNutt is making 
new friends on his tour but hardly enough 
to put him back in the Democratic run- 
ning . . . The informed are betting that 
the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 4 
won't be blocked by Congress, despite the 
resentment over shift of the CAA to the 
Commerce Department .. . Indiana’s GOP 
organization is predominantly against sup- 
porting Willkie as a favorite son, mainly 
because he’s known there as a Democrat 
(which he was till he changed registration 
a few months ago). 


MeNary and Farm Plans 


Senate Republican Leader McNary is 
having increasing influence on GOP agri- 
cultural declarations. He had much to do 
with the ‘Frank report’s farm proposals, 
and the individual candidates have been 
coming around to his views. His position 
is that the party must continue soil-con- 
servation benefits and many other New 
Deal features (perhaps under different 
terminology) and can’t hope to make 
headway with straight-out attacks on 
these policies. The general GOP line will 
be to talk of improved farm measures 
roughly resembling the New Deal’s and 
to woo the agricultural vote further by de- 
nouncing the Administration’s “bureau- 
cratic,” “pro-CIO,” and _ reciprocal-trade 
policies in the farm states. 


Garner Demoralization 


The severe slump in Garner’s Presiden- 
tial drive (foreshadowed here two months 
ago) has pretty thoroughly demoralized 
his camp. The organization is filled with 
inside grumblers. Campaign Manager E. 
B. Germany is the object -of widespread 
complaints about disorganization, failure 
to use good campaign data supplied him, 
and so on. The Vice President himself is 
embittered, feeling that Congressional 
friends who urged him to run got cold feet 
and didn’t back him up. Meanwhile, work- 
ing like beavers in Texas, New Dealers 
now think they have a real chance of split- 
ting the convention in Garner’s own state 
and taking delegates away from him. 


Justices’ Joke 

Here’s an unpublished little story with 
absolutely no significance beyond reflect- 
ing the human qualities of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court: In accordance with iron- 
clad custom which decrees that the Jus- 
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tices reading opinions should speak in the 
order of their newness on the bench, Fresh- 
man Justice Murphy led off last week. 
Then, in order, Douglas and Frankfurter 
delivered opinions, and Justice Reed was 
supposed to speak next. But Justice Black, 
excited over the important Hetch Hetchy 
opinion he was to deliver, spoke up before 
Reed had a chance. Chief Justice Hughes 
turned to Reed and smiled. Then he scrib- 
bled a note and passed it to Reed, who 
read it and grinned back. The Chief Jus- 
tice winked. 


Trivia 

Rep. Bruce Barton (R., N. Y.) has been 
swamped with protests from radio listeners 
blaming him for the Barden Wage-Hour 
amendments, sponsored by Rep. Graham 
Barden (D., N.C.) .. . The little item 
here two weeks ago about some confiden- 
tial State Department matters being routed 
around a Communications Division official 
who has a foreign-born wife brought a 
minor showdown. Secretary Hull indig- 
nantly passed out word asserting that the 
reliability of the official and his wife were 
absolutely above question, saying there 
was no authority for any such “routing,” 
and condemning any subordinates who had 
presumed that such an extreme precaution 
against accidental leaks was advisable . . . 
Vandenberg aides persist in telling the 
story of a group in Minneapolis who asked 
Dewey a trick question about “the Ameri- 
can flax surplus” (which, of course, is non- 
existent) and were told: “It’s a serious 
problem that deserves a great deal of 
study” ... The Army, using WPA help, 
is compiling a cross-referenced glossary of 
military terminology in six languages—at 
a tentative cost of $100,000 .. . Carl Sand- 
burg, the poet and author, has been toying 
with the idea of running for Congress in 
Michigan’s Fourth Congressional District 
... The Dies committee and Representa- 
tive Smith’s NLRB-investigating commit- 
tee have clashed in their efforts to agree on 
separate times for their hearings—in order 
to accommodate reporters and to afford 
each group maximum publicity. 





German Island Bid 


a recently made a cagey at- 
tempt to lease a small but strategically 
placed Aegean island from Greece. The in- 
termediary was a well-known German phy- 
sician residing in Greece. He ostensibly 
wanted to lease the island personally to 
build a sanatorium, but his willingness to 
pay a sum beyond his apparent means 
aroused suspicion. The Greek Foreign Of- 
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fice soon traced his connection with the 
Wilhelmstrasse, and the request was re- 
fused. Premier Metaxas reportedly told 
Germany that he “appreciated” the value 
of an observation and radio-transmitting 
post on the island run by German “pa- 
tients.” Significantly (since it reflects Italy’s 
jealousy in the Mediterranean) , the Ital- 
ian Minister at Athens helped uncover the 
physician’s backing. 


Japanese War Preparations 


Japan has begun quiet diplomatic moves 
in Europe, with an eye to possible eventual 
participation in the war. Anxious to deter- 
mine the relative strength of the belliger- 
ents, Tokyo has had Minister-at-large Tat- 
suo Kawai in London and Paris for some 
time to take stock of the war situation. 
He’s now preparing the ground for two 
missions which have just left Tokyo—one 
bound for Moscow and the other for Rome 
and Berlin. Within a few weeks, when re- 
ports of these missions are in, watch for 
indications of which way Tokyo leans. 


Lupescu to U.S. 


Magda Lupescu, mistress of Rumania’s 
King Carol, is scheduled to arrive in the 
U.S. soon, possibly incognito. She left 
Bucharest two days before Carol lifted 
the ban on the anti-Semitic Iron Guard, 
traveled by car to Italy, and then to 
France. She’s now living secretly in London 
under an assumed name. An attempt to 
bomb her villa near the royal palace was 
frustrated a week before she left, but the 
terrorists are only one reason for her de- 
parture. She’s expected to remain away for 
the war’s duration in the hope her absence 
will aid the King in gaining national unity 
in his threatened country. 


Turkey’s War Stand 


A new campaign of propaganda about 
Allied military strength in the Near East 
is being prepared in Paris, but the informed 
consensus is that there’s not much chance 
of the Allies’ starting anything in that area 
for several months. The reason is that their 
ally, Turkey, needs another year to pre- 
pare for war. Much of Turkey’s equipment 
is German-made, and repair and replace- 
ment parts are no longer available. The Al- 
lies are trying to reequip the Turks as rap- 
idly as possible, but there’s still much to 
be done. Consequently, Turkey has made it 
plain to Allied statesmen that, while she 
will respect her treaty obligations with the 
Balkan and Saadabad nations as well as 
with the Allies, she won’t join in any action 
initiated by the British and French until 
she is far better prepared. 


Foreign Notes 


There’s still one free Frenchman work- 
ing openly in Berlin and one free German 
in Paris; at the war’s start, the govern- 
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ments agreed the men could remain as 
caretakers for the embassy buildings .. . 
Pleased with his knowledge of American 
life (and comic strips), President Somoza 
of Nicaragua takes delight in introducing 
his American military adviser, Major Mul- 
lins, as “Major Moon”... As part of the 
German wood-conservation program, mer- 
chants are now selling “matches without 
sticks.” The special match heads come in 
a small box with a trick pair of tweezers to 
hold them for striking. 


$25,000,000 Pipe Line 


Lis still in the tentative stage, but 
Shell Union Oil Corp. and Standard Oil 
of New Jersey are completing plans for 
a 1,000-mile gasoline pipe line from the 
southwestern oil area to Norfolk, Va. The 
proposed $25,000,000 project has two 
aims: (1) to overcome shipping difficulties 
created by the shortage of tankers plying 
from Gulf ports, and (2) to expedite 
movement of oil to Atlantic ports where 
it can be transshipped to Europe. British 
and Dutch interests own 70% of Shell 
Union. 


Hearst Settlement 


W. R. Hearst has finally agreed to a 
whopping settlement with the obstreperous 
stockholders of his Consolidated Publica- 
tions, Inc. For years the stockholder cases 
have been pending in many courts, based 
on various complex charges to the effect 
that Hearst and his directors have been 
too diligent about protecting Hearst’s 
own interests and negligent about Con- 
solidated’s interests. Now authoritative 
word from Los Angeles, where one of the 
trials is scheduled for May 13, is that two 
N.Y. attorneys, Percival Jackson and 
Abraham L. Pomerantz, representing three 
stockholders, have won from the publisher 
an offer to settle with Consolidated. While 
still denying the charges, Hearst’s rep- 
resentatives have agreed for him to pay 
Consolidated some $2,500,000 in cash, re- 
turn to it 500,000 shares of common stock, 
and make various other complicated ad- 
justments. News of this should break in 
mid-May. 


Hearst Peace Efforts 


When it’s announced, Hearst’s proposed 
settlement with stockholders of his Con- 
solidated Publications, Inc., should benefit 
the publisher’s newspaper holdings as well 
as all the shareholders. Since Consolidated 
normally controls nearly all Hearst publi- 
cations, the multitude of suits has long 
cast a pall of doubt over the business. 
This doubt unquestionably hampered the 
publications in financial and advertising 
fields. Now the settlement should remove 
these doubts. The Los Angeles court will 
hold hearings after being notified of the 
settlement. It may then alter the terms 
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upward or downward, but it’s a fair gue, 
that roughly the present terms will hg 
approved. 


Business Footnotes 


General Motors has developed a revoly. 
tionary steering gear and is expanding its 
Saginaw works to take care of production, 
Details of the gear, which was developed 
after four years of research, are being 
kept secret, but the presumption is that 
it will greatly ease steering at slow speeds 
(as when parking) ... Commerce Clear 
ing House is starting a “War Law Service” 
periodical to keep businessmen informed 
on neutrality embargoes, blockade orders, 
etc. ... Fruits and vegetables “canned” jy 
Pliofilm bags (by the new process men- 
tioned here April 15) have now been put 
on sale in twenty test areas by the H. J, 


Heinz Co. 





Miscellany 


| rr Stokowski’s scheduled South 
American tour (Newsweek, March 4) has 
finally been abandoned because of the con- 
flict with Toscanini’s tour. No announce- 
ment will be made, the backers preferring 
simply to let the public forget about it ... 
Because cities with adequate facilities 
aren’t willing to finance them, the National 
Air Races probably won’t be held this 
year ... Details of a new parlor game are 
being worked out by Columbia Recording 
Corp. It involves recordings of new Ellery 
Queen mystery stories, the story to be told 
on one side of the record, the solution on 
the other. 


Press Notes 


Herbert Bayard Swope, executive editor 
of the old N.Y. World; George Backer, 
N.Y. Post publisher, and others plan a 
new foreign news service to be called 
“Overseas News Agency” . . . Now that 
British military action is really under way, 
U.S. correspondents in London are finding 
the censorship more confused and difficult 
than at any time since it was inaugurated 
in September . . . The editorial staff of 
PM, New York’s daily news magazine 
scheduled for mid-June publication, is al- 
ready in rehearsal. Stories are obtained, 
written, edited, and, in fact, go through 
all the steps except actual printing. 


Missing Persons 
Gen. Wilhelm Nicolai, World War chief 


of the German Secret Service, now lives i! 
a rented villa at Ascona, Switzerland. Al- 
though he’s ostensibly retired, Swiss offi- 
cials are keeping an eye on him . . . Ruth 
Slenczynski, child piano prodigy who as 
tounded critics when she made her concert 
debut at the age of 4, is now 15 and lives 
with her parents in Berkeley, Calif. She 
has kept up with her music and plans a! 
American concert tour late this year. 
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te price you pay for a machine 
tool doesn’t matter—if that tool is 
going to be a cost to you, don’t buy 
it. As far as Warner & Swasey Turret 
Lathes are concerned, we don’t want 
you to have one unless it is going to 
earn you a continuing profit. Not just 
pay for itself, but earn you a profit 


besides, and continue to earn you a 


profit as long as you have it. 


We will not knowingly sell a Warner 
& Swasey unless we are sure it will 
fulfil that specification. 


You can’t lose when you invest in 
Warner & Swaseys. Users will tell you 
—and prove it by their records—that 
you can’t help but profit. May we show 
you how much—based on your own 
operation ? Write— 
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HERE'S HOW TO GET THE RIGHT KIND OF 
FLUORESCENT LIGHTING TO FIT YOUR NEEDS! 


i YeRvONE is talking about fluorescent lighting 
... and the new cool, high level “indoor daylight” 
and dramatic colors produced by G-E MAZDA Ff 
lamps. To get the best results from fluorescent light. 
ing, you should have the assistance of competent, 
experienced lighting specialists. 
You can get all the advantages that fluorescent light- 
ing has to offer by consulting your G-E lamp man or 
your local electric service company. Remember, too, 


—_— that General Electric makes more than 9000 different 


ages is a wide variety of fluorescent lighting fixtures avail- kinds of lamps, including a complete line of fluores- 
able in a range of prices to meet every fluorescent lightin . . : 
need. They at ides G-E Mazpa icp folhers sth 2 tng cent lamps in daylight, white and five colors. 
<— G-E MAZDAF (fluorescent) lamps 
make possible higher levels of light- 
‘ing and are comfortably cool. They 
are recommended for use only with 
equipment providing good power 
factor. Now available at new low 
prices. Even the 40-watt daylight type 
is now only $2.30. 
e * +. 
—> When you buy fluorescent light- 
ing, one sure way of getting good fix- 
ture value is to look for this tag. It 
means that the manufacturer has com- sitomesctas ve 
plied with the specifications for light- wt 
ing fixtures for fluorescent lamps as 
sponsored by the manufacturers of 
MAZDA lamps. G.E. does not manu- 
facture these fixtures but is glad to 
recommend them. 


ALL FIXTURES SHOWN HERE MAY BE OBTAINED AS COMPLETE UNITS ! 
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Roar of Battle Over Norway 
Marks New Turn in Struggle 


Deadliness of Blitzkrieg 
and Issue of Sea vs. the Air 
Now Facing Real Tests 


It was three weeks ago when the first 
British troopships and their escorting war- 
ships steamed up a narrow Norwegian fjord 
to Namsos. The little port had only 800 
feet of docking space, infinitesimal in com- 
parison with the size of the convoy (one of 
the troopships was the 46,000-ton Canadian 
Pacific liner Empress of Australia), and 
German bombers might appear at any mo- 
ment. The troops were hastily ferried 
ashore with what arms they could carry. 
A few hours later Nazi planes opened a 
series of terrific attacks on Namsos. 

The first troop detachments sped down 
the railway and along rutted roads—deep 
in mud from melting snows—to the town 
of Steinkjer, commanding the tip of the 
fjord on which Trondheim, the Nazis’ 
north-central Norwegian base, is situated. 
Their job was to block a German advance 
to the north at any cost while the debar- 
kation of the main Allied forces at Namsos 
was accomplished. On April 22 they per- 
formed their mission. 

Leland Stowe, Chicago Daily News cor- 
respondent, saw how they did it. Stowe 
had refused to wait on the Swedish border 
at Storlien with other correspondents for 
the expected Allied advance and instead 
struck across Norwegian back roads to 
Steinkjer. When his car mired, he thumbed 
rides or walked. He arrived in a town 
swept by flames and echoing with gunfire. 
Three miles to the south at the .village of 
Virt, two British army battalions, one 
from the King’s Own Yorkshire Light In- 
fantry and the other, according to Stowe, 
of volunteer Territorials, battled against 
1800 advancing Germans. 

_They were armed with nothing except 
rifles and Bren machine guns—as Stowe 
related in a sensational scoop—while low- 
flying German bombs spattered machine- 
gun bullets at them without opposition 
and Nazi artillery plunked over shells. 
From the fjord in their rear German de- 
stroyers joined the battle with a naval 
bombardment and landed troops to out- 
flank the raw British detachments. Some 


200 fell in action and 80 more were cap- 
tured. Then the Britons retreated some 6 
miles north of Steinkjer and, with rein- 
forcements from Namsos, dug in on a line 
that blocked further German advance. 
For both the Germans and Allies this 
represented a local victory. The Nazis had 
halted an advance down Trondheim Fjord 
that might have crushed their limited 
forces in the city before columns from the 
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French troops off for Norway 





south could break through to their rescue. 
The British had prevented the Germans 
from using their favorite trick of a rapid 
motorized thrust to crack the Allied land- 
ing at Namsos. Both sides settled down 
to routine patrol duty in the slush and 
ruins. 

The Steinkjer battle was small, clean- 


cut, and definite. But over the rest of Nor- 
way, from the pleasant fjords around 
Bergen to the bleak moorland near the cen- 
tral Swedish border, there unrolled a whole 
series of shifting, confusing actions. In 
each one the Allies struggled with the 
problem of landings in the face of superior 
German air power while combating Nazi 
blitzkrieg thrusts that seemed to be com- 
ing with as much punch and speed in the 
mountainous terrain of Norway as on the 
plains of Poland. 


Lightning Columns 

Allied troops, constantly stiffened by’ 
reinforcements of both men and equip- 
ment sent from the railhead at Andalsnes, 
fought a stubborn delaying action all the 
way up the Gudbrands Valley. At one 
point they fell back from Ringebu on Vin- 
stra, the village near the Hagu farm which 
was the scene of Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt.” 
Finally, working their way through woods 
of stunted pines, the British rallied at 
Kvam until this week. 

The objective of the Germans was Dom- 
bas, 18 miles above Otta. At Dombas the 
railroad branches north to Trondheim. As 
they rushed down from Andalsnes the Al- 
lies sent detachments up this line and cap- 
tured the junction at Stéren, 30 miles be- 
low Trondheim. The swift blow of the Ger- 
mans below Dombas was designed to crack 
this route open by cutting the Allied line. 
Instead, it only drove the Allies into a 
strategic retreat—a development not in 
the blitzkrieg book. 

Thus the Germans were forced to try 
another scheme. And this time it clicked. 
From Elverum a motorized column fought 
its way up the Oster Valley. This region 
of Norwegian pine and spruce forests was 
noted in peaceful times for its elk and 
deer. The German machines bounded for- 
ward in a series of swift dashes which car- 
ried them 95 miles north to Réros, a cop- 
per-mining town. 

The column was not one of the heavy 
mechanized divisions such as those that 
hit the Polish Army. Instead it was com- 
posed of only 500 men with a few tanks, 
armored cars, armored two-man motor- 
cycles, and trucks. But its speed spread 
terror, and ahead of it flew machine- 
gunning planes. 

At first Norwegian detachments resisted, 
pitting their rifles against the enemy’s 
automatic rifles and grenades. Then, as 
unit after unit was shattered, the very 
approach of the Germans demoralized the 
defenders and they fled for the Swedish 


border. The German column entered 
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Réros without opposition—after planes assembled in Paris only four days previ- tablished a line north of Steinkjer and pre. Jgplies 
had machine-gunned the town asa warning. ously. By the end of the week sentiment pared for an imminent German attack, MPP?! 
Four and a half miles beyond the in London was rapidly crystallizing into a Transports crammed with badly needed r. Iggle: | 
town, however, the advance was halted in demand for more vigorous action. J. L. inforcements arrived at Molde and Andak. Lond 
the rugged forest. The Norwegians had Garvin, conservative editor of The Ob- nes. deper 
blown up a bridge over the roaring server and consistent backer of Cham- Moreover, from Stockholm came rp. fM!* G 
Glomma River. While engineers struggled _ berlain, frankly proclaimed that Britain ports of troop landings in two new vita Hi 
to erect a temporary structure, other must “double the stakes or quit.” And points. The first of these was in the Nord Air F 
German columns which had followed in Admiral Sir Roger Keyes, Chief of Staff Fjord, 85 miles above Bergen—the prin. J" 
the wake of the first struck off at tangents. _ of the Allied fleets during the 1915 Gallipoli cipal town, Nordfjordeid, has long been the C 
From Tynset and Alvdal roads wind campaign, said: “Remember the lessons of a gathering place for British salmon fisher. Je”? J 
3,000 feet over the mountains, but they Gallipoli, where we failed for the lack of men, and a road from the fjord leads ¢. e*"**¢ 
were snow-covered and so dangerous that _ bold policy.” rectly across the mountains to Otta. The Krist 
the Norwegians hadn’t tried to block second was in the Sunndals Fjord, from Lond 
them. Nevertheless, the Germans took the One Hundred Planes which roads run to the towns of Opdal and e 
risk, and by this week. the two columns As if in answer to Keyes, news came this Berkak on the threatened Dombas-Stéren Pu 
were rolling down on Ulsberg and Hjerkinn, week of the greatest Allied activity in Nor- railway. the ¢ 
two stations on the Allied-held Dombas- way thus far. Some 10,000 French Alpine All this added up to the fact that the and 
Stéren railroad. troops that had been landed at Namsos es- British were dispatching troops and sup. flashe 
Meanwhile, in the southwestern part of with 
the country the German war machine was — they 
taking similar nips into Norwegian terri- a Se raids 
tory. The troops at Bergen, who had made wide. ee a * \ a ard , news 
no effort to go beyond the town, suddenly Sr * - : oe eer 
advanced along the railway which climbs "hae a : plane 
through tunnels and passes over the moun- mm : : aw ~ dalsn 
tains to Oslo. Once again the Norwegians Ng : Alesu 
resisted. Then they discovered that they 2s Briti 
had been taken in the rear. German troops . 5 aeons ' 4 : Sigr 
had landed at Ulvik and Granvin, two 4 
little ports with brightly colored turf- & : “sty In 
roofed houses on Norway’s most beautiful - Z ‘ the ; 
fjord, the Hardanger. From these points a ‘ a MH “i .” es C1 
road and rail line curve upward to meet 7: "% 
the Bergen railway at Voss—which the 
Germans captured without a shot. And 
while these two movements from Bergen 
and Ulvik were in progress, a third Ger- 
man column started up the Oslo-Bergen 
line from Oslo to forestall any effort to 
seize this line by British troops landed at 
Laerdalséra, in the gloomy Sogne Fjord. : 8 ‘i i en 
In London the week’s events in Norway Acme radiophoto 
suddenly changed the confident tone of German tanks took Norway’s snowy tortuous roads in their stride 
War Office communiqués to ambiguous 
admissions of defeat. It was announced 
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that the British troops at Lillehammer * : oe . ne os 
had been compelled to withdraw to more ; — lead 
favorable positions. And the defeat at hosti 
Steinkjer was dismissed with the assertion “stu 
the Allies had again “stabilized” the situa- a4 
tion. ie ee eee , pes tte 
Gallipoli Echoes | " : eS ee wie _ 

The censor passed Leland Stowe’s story, : ba ' ’ oe 
and it was picked up by most London pa- Allie 
pers, but in an abbreviated form. The ot fe 
Times didn’t print it at all. As reports of whis 
the expected victories in Norway failed to / #F and 
materialize, a feeling of uneasiness and * <3 A ~ ‘ a 11,0 
anxiety set in. Papers recalled two boasts , é 2 at G 
—that of Chief of Staff Sir Edmund Iron- Tl 
side that the army would “welcome an at- lay ¢ 


tack” and that of Winston Churchill that 

every German ship would be driven from , 
the Skagerrak. And in both London and > ll “ss ertiy 
Paris there was public impatience at the as cede 
paucity of information about the actual weg Se” ou = oh. 


state of the Norwegian campaign. j= . nf ae ——— ei 
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With this as a background the Supreme ; : : med ____ Aeme radiophe 
War Council met in London after having Norwegians erect motor barricades while waiting for Allied support 
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ad pre. fggplies at a greatly accelerated rate and were 
attack ,pparently preparing for a long, hard strug- 
ded se gle. There was also an abrupt realization in 
\ndak. (@glondon that the success of this campaign 
~ Biiepended in large measure 0% Overcoming 
ne re. fete German air superiority. 
y itd Hitherto the British had relied on Royal 
: Nord Me Force bombers from the central bomber 
» ria. command to accomplish this by raids on 
r been Matte German bases. On one night last week 
fisher. 100 RAF planes staged their largest mass 
ids di. attacks of the war on Sylt, Aalborg, Oslo, 
" The Kristiansand, and Stavanger. This week 
fon London unofficially admitted that such 
jal and gmeasures had failed to cripple the Germans. 
Stéres Pursuit planes, conspiciously absent at 













the early stages, were rushed to Norway, 
and for the first time speedy fighters 
flashed above British bases. At Namsos, 
with the aid of French anti-aircraft guns, 
they drove off the Germans and bombing 
raids ceased. In the Dombas sector the first 
news of Allied air activity came when the 
Germans reported bombing three British 
planes at a base at Lesjaskog on the An- 
dalsnes railway. And near the port of 
Alesund large-scale air battles between the 
British and Germans developed. 


Significance 


In 1914, after a three-week “Battle of 
the Frontier,” the Allied and German arm- 
ies came to grips in the tremendous Bat- 
tle of the Marne in which 2,000,000 men 
were engaged. Compared with this, last 
week’s actions in Norway were only the 
clashes of advance guards. But this time 
the opening operations themselves bore 
an importance out of all proportion to the 
numbers of troops engaged owing to the 
strategic significance of Norway, the de- 
velopment of German blitzkrieg tactics, 
and the ever-present struggle between sea 
power and air power (see War Week, page 
19). 

The British had taken the lead in the 
second week of the Norwegian war by vir- 
tue of the fact that they had managed to 
land an expeditionary force in the face of 
hostile air attacks. Last week they rein- 
foreed this operation by continuing not 
only to supply their forces but in addi- 
tion to reinforce them steadily. German 
bombers hampered the operations, but 
there was no evidence that they had seri- 
: ously disrupted them. Instead, the biggest 
Allied problem was landing heavy stores 
at inadequate little ports like Andalsnes, 
which has only a few shallow-water docks 
and no heavy equipment, compared with 
11,000 feet of quayage and electric cranes 
at German-held Trondheim. 

The Germans, however, last week could 
lay claim to a similar victory. By all Ger- 
man and Swedish accounts, convoys of 
troops and heavy equipment continued to 
arrive at Oslo. German mine sweepers pre- 
ceded these vessels up the Skagerrak, while 
Planes and destroyers guarded them. De- 
spite occasional Allied submarine and de- 
stroyer raids, these convoys got through, 
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thereby refuting Winston Churchill’s boast 
that he would drive German shipping from 
the Skagerrak. Furthermore, the British 
bombers made no attempt to raid the port 
of Oslo, although they apparently had 
some success in damaging airports. 

Because of this arrival of supplies, the 
Germans were able to put their blitzkrieg 
into operation in Norway. The first 
requisite for this was air superiority, which 
went automatically to them with the 
acquisition of the principal Norwegian 
bases, and bombers ranged the length of 
Norway bombing and machine-gunning 
bases, ports, railways, and troop concen- 
trations. 

But such random bombing is not the 
primary purpose of the German Air Force. 
Its true role in the Blitzkrieg is coopera- 
tion with the army and in particular as 
a sort of mobile artillery for the mecha- 
nized columns. With these methods the 
Germans last week succeeded in keeping 
the Norwegian fighting on an open-war 
basis. 

That was to their advantage, and the 
positional warfare such as seemed to be 
developing around Dombas and Namsos 
greatly reduced the striking power of the 
Germans. Hence the primary Allied objec- 
tive was thus to halt such flying German 
columns as the one that took Réros, and 
to establish a number of fronts. 

At the same time the Allies must 
capture Trondheim, not only to prevent 
the Germans from uniting their two main 
forces but above all to gain a large port 
for the landing of supplies and reinforce- 
ments. Otherwise the greater ease with 
which the Germans can reinforce their 
army will give them an ever increasing 
superiority. 








Narvik Mystery 


Some of the allegedly incriminating 
documents in the German White Book 
were said to have been taken from G. L. D. 
Gibbs, the British Consul at Narvik. 
Patrick King, an American seaman from 
Baltimore who was in Narvik when the 
Germans came and who reached Stock- 
holm last week, reported he had learned 
from “reliable sources” that the British 
Consul had been shot by the Nazis in the 
back yard of the Grand Hotel for refusing 
to talk. King also said he saw a young 
British seaman executed by a German 
squad behind a café while his comrades 
were forced to look on. The day after 
telling his story King joined the Nor- 
wegian forces as a machine gunner. 

King’s report of the British Consul’s 
execution was denied in Berlin. A spokes- 
man there said Gibbs had been killed when 
a British bomb hit the hotel where he was 
interned. 





White Book No. 4 


Nazis Put on Show in Effort 
to Pin New Guilt on Allies 


The ultimatum of Aug. 2, 1914, which 
Belgium received from the Kaiser’s Reich, 
alleged reliable information of “France's 
intention to advance against Germany 
through Belgian territory” and said that 
consequently Germany had to step in first 
for self-protection. 

Last week Hitler’s Reich used a similar 
excuse to justify the attack on Norway. 
But whereas the 1914 ultimatum had 
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merely been delivered by the German 
Minister to the Belgian Foreign Secretary, 
the Nazis put on an elaborate show. For- 
eign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop 
summoned the entire diplomatic corps, 
foreign correspondents, and the German 
press, not to his own offices, but to the 
Fiihrer’s new Chancellery. 

The diplomats were first told to wear 
“dark suits,” then were instructed the 
night before the meeting to wear cutaway 
coats and top hats instead. Military at- 
tachés wore all their medals. The news- 
papermen were received beforehand by 
Otto Dietrich, Nazi press chief, and prom- 
ised that they were about to receive a 
“sensation”—“a political bomb of the 
heaviest caliber.” 

At the Chancellery, footmen in silk knee 
breeches, white stockings, and _ black 
pumps flung open the doors, and the For- 
eign Minister, in dark blue uniform with 
gold braid, walked solemnly into the great 
hall, greeted the assembly with a Nazi 
salute, and stepped to the microphone to 
broadcast his message to the world. 

For half an hour Ribbentrop grimly read 
a summary of the fourth German White 
Book of this conflict—‘Documents Con- 
cerning the Franco-British Policy for En- 
largement of the Theater of War.” Since 
their invasion of Norway on April 9 the 
Germans claimed to have discovered docu- 
ments showing that the Allies on April 6 
and 7 were themselves already planning, 
with Norwegian help, to occupy the coun- 
try as a base for attacks on the Reich. A 
“complete plan of operations” was said to 
have been found on an officer of the 
British brigade staff taken prisoner in 
fighting near Lillehammer. These docu- 
ments gave detailed orders for the occupa- 
tion of places designated by code num- 
bers as “512,” “547,” and “548.” The dates 
of the orders were April 6 and 7—two to 
three days before the first German land- 


ings in Norway, although how many days 
earlier their expeditionary force actually 
set out is disputed. Other documents were 
allegedly taken from prisoners, the Oslo 
Foreign Office, and Allied consular offices. 
Some of the documents were intended to 
show that British secret-service agents had 
been especially assigned to consulates in 
Norway. 

“The British attempt was frustrated in 
a period of a few hours by Germany’s in- 
tervention,” the Foreign Minister declared. 
The campaign for Allied intervention in 
Scandinavia began with Winston Church- 
ill’s speech on Jan. 21 (Newsweek, Jan. 
29) , Ribbentrop said, and occupation plans 
were worked out in “an astonishingly sys- 
tematic way.” 

While Norway was made to share the 
war guilt with the Allies, Ribbentrop had 
only kind words for Sweden: “Sweden in- 
terpreted its declaration of neutrality very 
seriously indeed, and at no time did any- 
thing or let anything happen that might 
not have been in accord with it.” Both 
Ribbentrop and the White Book ignored 
the Nazi occupation of Denmark. 

Just a few hours before this ceremony 
took place, Germany formally declared war 
on Norway—a detail it overlooked in re- 
gard to Poland last September—and Hitler 
named Joseph Terboven, one of the young- 
er Nazi district leaders, as administrator 
of the occupied Norwegian territory. 


Denial 


Although official London was inclined to 
dismiss the German “bomb” as a “damp 
squib,” it nonetheless issued prompt refu- 
tations. Air Minister Sir Samuel Hoare, in 
a broadcast the same night, called Rib- 
bentrop’s statement a “despicable lie” by a 
“dangerous adventurer who has played a 
sinister part in public affairs”; the War 
Office flatly denied that any British briga- 
dier or his staff had been captured, and a 


statement was given out answering th 
German charges point by point. The by. 
den of this was that if Ribbentrop’s story 
was true the British would have reachej 
Norway sooner. 

Paris, on the other hand, did not evey 
bother to make denials. A spokesman said 
France did not intend to engage in po. 
lemics with Ribbentrop over his “indi. 
vidual, original interpretation of history.” 

In Stockholm this week, Carl J. Hambro, 
president of the Norwegian Storting (Par. 
liament) , said the Norwegian Government 
was drafting its own White Book based on 
“irrefutable proof” that Germany planned 
the invasion months beforehand and that 
ships carrying German troops had left for 
Norwegian ports a week ahead of the ac. 
tual landing on April 9. Hambro charged 
that the German Consul at Narvik, M. A. 
Nolda—World War U-boat commander 
and Consul at Le Havre, France, when the 
liner Paris was destroyed in a mysterious 
fire—had been the chief Nazi spy working 
in Norway and added that he had warned 
the government against Nolda. 

Capt. William A. McHale, who brought 
the American freighter Mormacsea safely 
home from Trondheim last week (see page 
25) also disputed the German case. He said 
he had photographed the German Navy 
Auxiliary Seattle in Trondheim Fjord on 
the afternoon of April 7, which meant that 
it must have left Germany at least two 
days earlier. On the Seattle he saw a soldier 
“with a tin hat slung over his shoulder.” 


Significance 


Beginning with the invasion of Poland, 
every step in the war has been accon- 
panied by strenuous German efforts to es 
tablish innocence. This has produced the 
numerous White Books, including the one 
of documents said to have been found in 
Poland which attempted to show that ac- 
tivities of United States Ambassadors Wil- 
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Note presented by Herr von Below Saleske, German Minister at 
Brussels, to M. Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Imperial German Legation in Belgium.—Bruseels, August 2, 1914. 


(Very Confidential.) 

Reliable information has been received by the German Govern- 
ment to the effect that French forces intend to march on the line 
of the Meuse by Givet and Namur. This information leaves no doubt 
as to the intention of France to march through Belgian territory 
against Germany. 

The German Government cannot but fear that Belgium, in spite 
of the utmost good-will, will be unable, without assistance, to repel 
80 considerable a French invasion with sufficient prospect of success 
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to afford an adequate guarantee against danger to Germany. It is 
essential for the self-defence of Germany that she should anticipate 
any such hostile attack. The German Government would, however, 
feel the deepest regret if Belgium regarded as an act of hostility 
against herself the fact that the measures of Germany’s opponents 
force Germany, for her own protection, to enter Belgian territory. 

In order to exclude any possibility of misunderstanding, the 
German: Government make the following declaration :— 








International radiophoto 


Germany’s ‘proof’ of British designs on Norway recalled its 1914 charge that France would invade Belgium 
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‘Sleeping Partner’ 


liam C. Bullitt and Joseph P. Kennedy 
helped bring on the conflict. 

The very night of the invasion of Nor- 
way, Ribbentrop claimed he had evidence 
the British were about to do the same 
thing (Newsweek, April 15), and last 
week’s show at the Chancellery was staged 
to present the alleged evidence. Even to 
those who don’t believe that the German 
proof of innocence is entirely manufac- 
tured, the evidence in the case of Norway 
wasn’t conclusive. For instance, the date 
on the British orders proved little. A num- 
ber of neutral diplomats knew as early as 
April 6 that a German expedition was on 
the way to Norway, so presumably the 
British knew it too. In that case the date 
would only indicate that the British had 
begun to muster their own force as soon 
as they found out about the Germans. 

Establishing the authenticity of such 
documents is the job of postwar book- 
worms. But one thing shown by this en- 
tire German series is the fact that the 
stigma of guilt for the last war has rankled 
in that country. No clause of the Versailles 
Treaty has been more passionately de- 
nounced by Hitler and his followers. In 
this war, with so many neutrals to be 
wooed, both sides have been especially 
busy at self-justification, but the German 
efforts are stoked to a great extent by the 
feeling of past injustice. 

At the same time, the German Foreign 
Minister’s revelations were double warn- 
ing to neutrals, serving to make them 
suspect the Allies and as a new example of 
swift-striking German might. Even Sweden 
has no assurances in Ribbentrop’s kind 
words that Germany’s gratitude for neu- 
trality while Norway was being invaded 
means permanent safety. The compliments 
were a clear enough warning to Sweden 
hot to get mixed up in the Scandinavian 
fighting on the wrong side. 


Attache’s Odyssey 


He Braves Blizzard and Bomb 


to Save Americans in Norway 


On April 12, the fourth day of the Nazi 
invasion of Norway, Lt. Comdr. Ole O. 
Hagen, United States naval attaché at 
Oslo, began a hazardous trip through the 
war zone. His job was to contact and con- 
duct to safety in Sweden a party of fifteen 
Americans stranded at Sjusjéen, a village 
about 85 miles north of Oslo and 10 miles 
east of Lillehammer. 

The party included the wives and 
children of several officials of the Oslo 
legation and consulate, as well as Prof. 
Andreas G. Ronhovde, Norwegian-born 
member of the Rutgers University faculty, 
his wife, and two children. Altogether 
there were seven children in the party, 
the youngest being 15-month-old Ann 
Ronhovde. 

Having first obtained a promise from 
the Germans that they would not bomb 
Sjusjéen until the refugees were evacuated, 
Hagen set out from Oslo at 1 p.m., armed 
with a pass through the German lines and 
with American flags flying from his car. 

Next day, another wrecked bridge forced 
Hagen to abandon his car, but after a two- 
hour walk and a lift in a truck he finally 
reached Lillehammer. From this town on 
April 15, a Norwegian military car took 
him toward Sjusjéen. A blizzard blocked 
the car about 2 miles short of the village. 
He walked the rest of the way and found 
the refugees safe, though two out of their 
three cars would not start. Moreover, one 
of the children had mumps and another 
tonsillitis. 

Hiring a horse sled, Hagen went to a 
near-by village and obtained an automo- 
bile which took him back to Lillehammer. 
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At that place, amid a raging blizzard and 
air-raid alarms that went off about every 
two hours, he found a mechanic and, with 
the aid of two horse sleds and four men 
with shovels, forced his way back to Sjus- 
joen. There the cars were fixed, and, 
with the ill children wrapped in blan- 
kets, the whole party returned to Lille- 
hammer. 

Hagen then learned that the Germans 
had destroyed a bridge at Elverum, on the 
closest route to Sweden. So the party 
struck north, spent the night at a farm- 
house, swapped their snow-bogged cars 
for a bus next day, and finally reached the 
railroad junction of Dombas. 

Waiting there six hours for a train, the 
party took refuge from a German air raid 
in the same tunnel where Capt. Robert M. 
Losey, American air attaché for Norway 
and Sweden, was killed by a German bomb 
splinter next morning (Newsweek, April 
29). Finally, they took a train to 
Brekken, near the Swedish border, which 
they crossed—dog-tired but all safe—in 
a bus. They reached Stockholm on April 
24. 

The refugees’ adventure gave point to 
repeated warnings by United States lega- 
tions to Americans in other parts of Eu- 
rope to which the war might spread, ad- 
vising them to return home unless they 
have compelling reasons to stay. Such a 
warning has already been given to Amer- 
icans in Sweden. And last week, while of- 
ficials emphasized that they saw no im- 
mediate reason for alarm, similar notices 
went out to United States nationals in 
Hungary, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. 

Such warnings are part of the routine of 
American diplomats whenever they see a 
possibility of the war reaching their terri- 
tory. However, when the first of these was 
issued in Central Europe last week—the 
one to Americans in Hungary—the Ger- 
man Embassy in Washington in a note 
sent to newspapers protested against it 
as alarmist. 





Enemy Within 
British Start Cracking Down 
on the Anti-War Propagandists 


The war has not muzzled the Hyde Park 
soapbox orator, long tolerated in Britain 
as a harmless safety valve. Pacifists have 
been allowed to circulate their propaganda 
without hindrance. Peace societies con- 
tinued to advocate the calling off of the 
war—the Peace Pledge Union even sells a 
special necktie for sympathizers to wear— 
and the thousands of Austrian and German 
refugees have been treated more as tour- 
ists than as enemy aliens. 

All this leniency has become a sore point 
between the Allies. The reluctance of the 
British to suppress Communists has espe- 
cially annoyed and alarmed the French, 
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who began cleaning out their own Reds in 
September. To be sure, Communism has —_— 
made far more headway in France than in Le flet rs 
Britain. French Reds polled 1,500,000 a 
votes and won 72 of the 618 Chamber seats ALL PUBLISHED BY THE PEACE PLEDGE UNION 
i in the 1936 Popular Front, while those Price 6d. per 100; 4s. per 1,000 
eivese the Chsnnel got wut $3,527 votes Prime Minister of Holland: * War leaves ruins in the Spirit ” 
; and a solitary a / 5 ee - a G. B. Shaw asks: “ Sacrifice for What ?” 
} 1935 general election. Nevertheless, — Bertrand Russell on Non-Violent Resistance 
; ae tig age rn et — Lord Ponsonby on British Foreign Policy 
; against the war, distributes peace pledges, . . tT oe? + 
and organizes passive-resistance groups to a: _, y pocorn i to War” - 
4 or ‘ : \] 
; refuse to carry gas masks, participate in the Do You Think They Are Right ? \ dir 
' evacuation of cities, or help with first-aid vie 
work. fat 
French Government complained t wis 
particularly because the British continued ; me 
to allow the Communist Daily Worker ot 
(circulation 80,000) to criticize the Allies ° \ at 
day after day. Last week the Daily Work- Sundries “ 
er published a bitter editorial diatribe P.P.U. Ties (green with gold stripes) : _... one one --- ach 2s. 3d. t ac 
against the Allied Supreme War Council, Gramophone record : Dick Sheppard Tells the Story of the eo age th 
brazenly referred to as “the enemy,” and a Group Notepaper (for P-P.U. group officials only) (10 inch, double sided) 2s. 6d. = 
pamphlet called Peace News defended the 2s. per 100 sheets ; 4s. per 250 ; 7s. 6d. per 500 (postage included). \ m 
Nazi invasion of Scandinavia. Group Meeting Cards. 6d. per 100, postage 3d. C: 
But at the same time authorities sud- “Nottingham Scheme” collecting cards. Members card and collectors cards, either \ de 
denly began to clamp down harder on kind, 2/- per 100. Ia 
disturbers of the war front. A group of ) er 
Fascist women were fined $20 each \ fle 
for calling Prime Minister Neville Cham- in 
berlain a warmonger serving “the _ WA R WAR LEAVES \m 
tation of the Jews.” At Bow Street Police \ ly 
Court a new Aliens’ Tribunal began secret RUINS IN THE SPIRIT ai 
sittings to check up on 2,000 German sus- The personal problem Sin Sis Mend at Mieke bee 
pects. And in Commons on April 25 to the nation on January 3rd, 1940, said: \ E 
Home Secretary Sir John Anderson, sub- TRAPPED 
mitting to pressure to do something about ACinAdths winias tht camaiated tee Ce ew eniin We know that the darkness which has fallen upon the world \p 
4 4 may become unbearable, but at the same time we cling to 
the Communists, said that measures to deal In China, mothers cursing the skies thet bring the deily terror. every sign which might give rise to hope. Those who arc fl 
with them were in preparation. He admit- pb te asc aa! Why ant B bs on te wel of daa?” tg Niche ratpmne e wer e ger n 
ted that at least twenty publications which Si cod-h in. all all_entra €s ruins jp=he spicit an! dop n 
were tolerated should be classified as se- ee . \g 
ditious propaganda. The government had Samples of British anti-war propaganda \ s 
been chary about encroaching on freedom a 
of public opinion, he said, but “continuous : out necessarily involving itself in war t 
attempts to impede the war cannot be Italian Ferment with the Allies, since Greece has their t 
ignored.” On Saturday 500 Fascist students pa- guarantee against aggression. I 
{A fortnight ago the Netherlands pre- raded through the streets of Florence, de- The revival of outbursts against Yugo- t 
ised 06 sesket & Geemen lnvasien by do- nouncing ¥ ugoslavia. Then \ irginio Gayda, slavia—which had been officially squelched f 
iiciion o dinate ae oe pe _ ert Mussolini’s editorial mouthpiece and a __ for several years—showed that if Mussolini ( 
B phil specialist in anti-Yugoslav propaganda, cut had selected a victim for his entry into { 


propaganda by imposing a drastic military 
censorship with penalties up to a year in 
jail and a $500 fine for violations. No publi- 
cations can be sold without a license, and 
one-sided presentation of war news is for- 
bidden. The censorship was ordered to stop 
the flood of Nazi propaganda. On the mil- 
itary side, key points in the Dutch flood 
defense system were manned, since a few 
hours of sabotage on the dikes could be 
fatal to the country. 


{In Belgium a government crisis was 
averted when King Leopold refused to let 
the Cabinet of Premier Hubert Pierlot re- 
sign in a dispute over Education Minister 
Eugene Soudan’s bill for bilingual educa- 
tion—Flemish as well as French. This dis- 
pute also had a Trojan Horse aspect, since 
the Nazis have backed the Flemish sep- 
aratist movement in Belgium. 


loose in the. Voce d'Italia with the charge 
that the Allies were behind a manifesto 
put out by the Slovene Nationalists which 
assailed Fascism and demanded the cession 
to Yugoslavia of Italian Trieste and Istria, 
and of German Carinthia. 


Significance 


Last week was the anniversary of the 
Treaty of London, by which Italy entered 
the World War on the Allied side and was 
promised—among other things—most of 
the Dalmatian coast. Ever since, this has 
been one of the chief unfulfilled Roman 
ambitions, although relations with Yugo- 
slavia improved after the signing of the 
1937 trade treaty with Mussolini. 

The Italian conquest of Albania put 
Yugoslavia in a Fascist pincer, however, 
and the Balkan kingdom is the only 
country which Italy now can attack with- 


the war, Yugoslavia probably was it. 
Germany has had to pay more court to 
Italy since the Russo-German alliance 
lapsed into a passive state following Rus- 
sia’s grab in Finland. 

And that Italy’s relations with its Axis 
partner were consistently growing closer 
was shown by the appointment this week 
of Dino Alfieri as Ambassador to Berlin. 
Several months ago Alfieri was removed 
as head of the Duce’s propaganda office 
partly because of his pro-German senti- 
ments. Since then the efforts of the war 
clique within the Fascist party have swung 
over some of the former anti-German 
popular feeling. At Berlin Alfieri replaces 
Ambassador Bernardo Attolico, who be- 
longs to the Black Shirt peace group, 
helped bring about the Munich Con- 
ference in 1938, and tried his best to 
avert the war last September. 
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As the conflict between sea 
power and air power continues in Scan- 
dinavia, proponents for each point of 
view can find support in the evidence so 
far. Despite all that we read of the in- 
vincibility of German air power working 
within its own limited realm, there are 
other facts of significance in the situ- 
ation. Once the invasion of Norway by 
Germany was a fait accompli, the Allies 
accepted the challenge, notwithstanding 
the fact that the initial phases of the 
campaign must be fought where Ger- 
many has a decided advantage in the air. 
Casualties are to be expected, ships lost, 
docks bombed, shore air bases denied, 
landing forces opposed, troops lost, air- 
craft destroyed; but so long as a steady 
flow of Allied reinforcements can land 
in Norway, and the corresponding move- 
ment from Germany be stopped or great- 
ly impeded by the sea, it wins over the 
air. 


Blunders and Successes 

Such strafing of Allied troops by fast 
pursuit planes as the Germans have in- 
flicted successfully is, strictly speaking, a 
military operation directed against other 
military forces. However, in this case 
greater coordination in the use of Allied 
sea, air, and land forces might have 
avoided the early setbacks. Support of 
the expeditionary force with the proper 
type of airplane—the fighter — was 
not forthcoming soon enough. Granted 
that there was a lack of shore-base 
facilities for these short-range ma- 
chines; nevertheless, with control of 
the sea, carrier support was available. 
And for the moment, owing to the 
importance of the Scandinavian cam- 
paign, immediate air support of the ex- 
peditionary movement should have been 
a prime mission. 

The British are said to have taken 
large rafts into some of the Norwegian 
fjords for use as floating air bases. The 
idea of such a floating air base is excel- 
lent, but it takes time to put it in 
operation, and the need of the moment 
was speed. Carriers could have filled the 
bill; yet the scarcity of British fighting 
planes to protect the troops indicates 
that carriers were not used to the full 
extent possible in the first stages of the 
expedition. Some of this hesitancy may 
have been due to the vulnerability of the 
carriers. It is possible to overdo such 
coddling, however. The carrier is always 
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protected by half its planes. And one of 
these vessels is not so hard to replace as 
a battleship, for it is not difficult to 
convert other craft into carriers. 

Another important point where the 
issue still is in doubt is the Skagerrak. 
The high percentage of trawlers and mine 
layers among the acknowledged British 
losses indicates that they are trying 
hard to maintain mine fields somewhere. 
And since the British have accepted the 
air challenge and know the importance 
of this German sea lane to Norway, it 
would indeed be strange if they failed to 
press their effort in the Skagerrak with 
every ship not needed for protection of 
their own convoys. 

Both sides have been reticent about 
operations there. The British have said 
nothing at all since announcing two 
weeks ago that they had sunk 26 trans- 


‘ports and supply ships. On Monday the 


Germans said they had sunk two sub- 
marines in those waters; on Tuesday 
they claimed that German transports 
“continued to reach Norway”; and on 
Wednesday, Grand Admiral Erich Raeder 
repeated that assertion in a radio speech. 
After that, silence. 


Confidence 


The British Admiralty, however, does 
not seem to worry greatly over the test 
of air power vs. sea power. It even stops 
a convoy at sea to perform an operation 
on a sailor, during which an air attack is 
beaten off. Then, too, the casualties in- 
flicted on the fast-moving cruisers and 
destroyers working in waters well within 
the range of the vast German air armada 
are remarkably few for war, even if we 
credit the Berlin version. If we accept 
the British version—and the truth about 
sea matters cannot be kept from a Brit- 
ish public long—it seems almost incred- 
ible that so few casualties should have 
been suffered. 

Viewed in the broad sense, then, sea 
power still rules in the wide expanses of 
the seven seas, and the action in Norway 
has not shown that it can be deposed. 
Merchant convoys come and go, bringing 
needed supplies to the Allies, but little 
for the Germans. Hardly a single ship 
can creep into Germany through the 
blockade. Sinkings of merchant ships by 
German planes, submarines, and mines, 
instead of steadily mounting, as they did 
in the last war, are decreasing. And 34 
per cent of Germany’s seagoing mercan- 


Sea Power Gives an Account of Itself 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


tile fleet is bottled up in neutral ports 
throughout the world—309 ships total- 
ing 1,530,000 tons. 

To these advantages may be added 
the ability to lay mines in the North 
Sea and the Atlantic, where German 
surface craft cannot work. In addition, 
since the start of the action in Scandi- 
navia there can be placed to the credit 
of sea power the many losses suffered 
by the German Fleet—losses it can ill 
afford to accept should Germany plan 
an attack against Sweden by way 
of the Baltic, for every ship subtracted 
from the German Fleet adds propor- 
tionate strength to the small Swedish 
Navy. 

A further indication of how Britain 
feels in the matter—that she still regards 
the battleship as the backbone of sea 
power—was shown in the announcement 
April 22 that five new major 35,000-ton 
ships of the King George V type are now 
ready. These craft are the last word in 
their class afloat, with a speed of 30 
knots. They carry ten 14-inch guns of a 
new model, claimed to be very efficient, 
and a heavy defense against aircraft 
attack. Elaborate subdivision is made 
possible since they carry no underwater 
torpedo tubes, which require much open 
space below decks (a _ practice the 
Japanese still adhere to in their major 
ships). Because of this subdivision and 
an improved underwater protection in- 
cluding the internal bulge, the claim is 
made that they are almost unsinkable 
from mine or torpedo. 

A close analysis of these factors would 
tend to classify the new British ships as 
glorified battle cruisers rather than as 
the last word in battleship construction. 
The battle cruiser, fast and rangy, is a 
type of which the British have great 
need, owing to their far-flung possessions 
and need for guarding their trade lanes— 
problems not ours. It is to be noted, 
however, that in four later 40,000-ton 
ships of the Lion class, laid down in 1939, 
the British have returned to the 16-inch 
gun. 

The significance of this discussion in 
the main does not lie now in the compari- 
son of types of battleships. But it lies 
here: in a war which has pitted sea 
power against military power, in regions 
where great air strength is available to 
military power, sea power has dared to 
challenge this combined strength and to 
date has more than held its own. 
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Strategical Keys in the N orwegian Operation 
by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S. A. Retired 


‘i time factor in the Norwegian 
campaign continues to spur both the 
British and Germans to speed, daring, 
and risk in the race to rush reinforce- 
ments to key points, the ownership of 
which may determine the ultimate victor. 
Never were the legendary military max- 
ims of Nathan Bedford Forrest of Con- 
federate cavalry fame—*“Get thar fustest 
with the mostest” and “I’d give more for 
fifteen minutes of bulge on the enemy 
than for a week of tactics’—more ap- 
plicable than in the present campaign. 
The “thars” are well established, and 
now it remains for one side or the other 
to get the “bulge.” 

If the Germans dominate the Nor- 
wegian skies, the Allies have control of 
the seas. Land control, however, governs 
air control, for the airplane lives on the 
ground and merely operates in the air. 
So the airports of Norway must go to 
the victor of the land battles. It is for 
this stake that the belligerents are now 
maneuvering. And there are four strategi- 
cal keys to Norway, as now developed, 
for which they must fight. 


The Doorways 

Southern Norway: This front-door key 
unlocks the southern region to the Swed- 
ish border and Danish coast through 
Oslo to Bergen, now held by the Ger- 
mans. The German plan in the south at 
the beginning of the week might be 
stated as consolidation through peaceful 
expansion under a Norwegian govern- 
ment dominated by a German Civil Ad- 
ministrator, force being applied by his 
office when necessary. The widening of 
the German influence in this sector will 
not be complete until the Bergen-Oslo 
railway, now in Norwegian hands, is con- 
trolled by the Oslo-Nazi government and 
its security maintained by a defensive 
area along the Sogne Fjord-Mjésa Lake 
line—if not farther to the north. 

Control of this railway, however, is not 
for the moment so much sought because 
of its importance in the consolidation 
scheme as it is to keep the road out of 
the hands of the Allies. Their occupation 
in force not only would threaten the 
German position in all Southern Norway 
but also would be a spearhead at the 
Oslo region, the heart of the Nazi oc- 
cupation zone. Both sides realize this, 
and the race for the possession of the 
sector from Voss to Gol has begun. 


Trondheim: This main side-door key 
unlocks Trondheim Harbor, which con- 


trols the rail and highway system north 
and south and eastward to the Swedish 
border. The Germans hold the center of 
this circle (see map) and would have 
a strong vantage position should they 
be able to cut the Allied ring sur- 
rounding the town and establish com- 
munication through Stéren with the 
Oslo region. 

On the sea front the Allies definitely 
command, while the harbor is dominated 
by the Germans. Since the two forces 
face each other just above Steinkjer and 
near the Hegra fort are in contact on 
the railway, the German plan called for 
an offensive on the south to break 
through the British position at Melhus 
and seize Stéren (now in British hands) , 
the key railroad junction that would es- 
tablish communication with the troops in 
the Oslo sector. 

In addition to this southward advance 
the Germans also sent a light motorized 
column northward from Oslo through the 
Oster Valley. When it was checked by the 
British near Roéros, the Germans made 
two additional efforts to flank the all- 
important Dombas-Stéren rail line from 
the direction of Tynset and Alvdal. 

As the future of the German Trond- 
heim position is dependent upon rein- 
forcement from the Oslo sector, the Dom- 
bas-Stéren area becomes the key for con- 
trol of Central Norway and the rail line 
eastward to the Gulf of Bothnia, so vital 
to either side should Sweden become a 
belligerent. 

Coordinated with this northward 
thrust is the German advance from Lille- 
hammer up the valley of the Gudbrands, 
which in all probability is an offensive- 
defensive movement to gain the Dombas 
railway junction and halt the British at 
the pass at Otta or, failing in these mis- 
sions, to organize a defensive position in 
the neighborhood of Ringebu. This latter 
course may become necessary, should the 
Trondheim area remain isolated, not only 
to protect the flank of the northern col- 
umns but to stop a British drive from 
Andalsnes toward Lillehammer. 


Narvik: Another side-door key unlocks 
this harbor which in all probability soon 
will be abandoned by the Germans. How- 
ever, it may be expected that some 
troops, if possible, will retreat via the 
railway toward the Swedish border 
“burning their bridges behind them.” 
The effect of this demolition, if thorough, 
might seriously hamper Allied-Swedish 
cooperation, should Sweden be drawn in. 


Sogne Fjord: This fourth key, although 
it seemingly unlocks a third side door, 
actually is to an entrance which opens a 
passage into the heart of Norway. The 
importance of this position, if held in 
force by the British, cannot be over- 
estimated, for from the Laerdalséra area 
it is possible to strike a decisive blow at 
Bergen and the Oslo sector. The Germans 
sense this danger and have initiated 
countermovements. 


Notes on the Operations 


Turning the Keys: Although the three 
side-door entrances are controlled on the 
inside by the Germans, the British hold 
the outside. This situation may develop 
to the advantage of the British as they 
encircle the Germans at Narvik and 
Trondheim and control their own lines 
of communication and supply. The 
battle decisions reached in these areas 
will have a great bearing on the fu- 
ture campaigns, particularly in the fight 
now raging for Trondheim, where suc- 
cess or failure for either side would be 
far-reaching. 


Disasters: Local defeats in campaigns, 
if not properly analyzed and evaluated, 
are sometimes interpreted as major dis- 
asters. This seems to have been the pub- 
lic reaction last week to reports of de- 
feats of British advance units. There 
are occasions when advance units, 
particularly in the case of landing 
parties, must of necessity be .sent for- 
ward hurriedly to cover the security 
of the main body. Such units must 
be imbued with a spirit of sacrifice, 
since their mission is primarily to ob- 
tain security for the main body and 
to gain time and space for its deploy- 
ment. If the unit succeeds in this, then 
its mission, regardless of its own fate, 
has been fulfilled. 


Documentary 


The counteraccusations of the Ger- 
mans and Allies on having prepared plans 
for invading Norway (see page 15) are 
unquestionably true. War plans for the 
invasion of neutrals, however, must not 
be interpreted as showing intent of inva- 
sion. Notwithstanding our pleasant rela- 
tions and without even the thought of 
war with our northern neighbor, our 
Army General Staff would be grossly 
negligent if it did not have tucked away 
some sort of a Canadian plan of in- 
vasion. 
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Merchant Losses 


Only six merchant ships were sunk in 
the war last week, exclusive of the trans- 
ports and supply ships concerned in the 
Scandinavian fighting. They were the 
British 1,969-ton Lolworth and the Nor- 
wegian 1,485-ton Bravore, both mined off 
the southeast coast of Britain; the German 
4,465-ton Torgen Fritzen, which struck a 
mine off Stockholm; two Dutch ships, the 
951-ton Bernisse, mined off Norway, and 
the 15l-ton trawler Bep, which sank, ap- 
parently after hitting a mine, in German 
waters; and one Latvian vessel, the 3,583- 
ton Gundega, mined in the South Baltic. 





Britain’s Burden 


Its 10-Billion Budget Saddles 
Nation With Biggest Tax Bill 
Estimated outgo $10,748,000,000* 
Estimated income 
Deficit 


That was the picture of British war 
finances for the current fiscal year, ending 
on March $31, 1941, presented by Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer Sir John Simon in 
his budget speech on April 23 in the House 
of Commons. 

Including an estimated $8,060,000,000 
for war costs alone, against $3,647,150,000 
actually spent for defense in the first seven 
months of the war, the total outlay left 
President Roosevelt’s January budget of 
$8,424,000,000 considerably astern. The 
tax bill of $4,973,000,000 imposed upon 
the 48,000,000 Britons was the biggest in 
the nation’s history. 

Footing the bill meant more chivying of 
the taxpayer. The rise of 6 pence in the 
income-tax rate, bringing it to 7 shillings 
6 pence in the pound (37144 per cent) was 
no surprise. Simon had announced that in 
advance last September, when he jumped 
the rate from 274% per cent to 35. In the 
new budget, however, the government will 
take a bigger chunk out of higher-bracket 
incomes. The means for this was a lower- 
ing of the starting point for surtax pay- 
ments to incomes above $6,000 (it previ- 
ously had been $8,000) . 

Then Simon announced a series of 
boosts in indirect taxes. He clapped an- 
other penny (1.7 cents) a pint on beer, 
making the price of the cheapest pint 7 
pence against 5 pence before the war, and 
added another 1 shilling and 9 pence (35 
cents) to the cost of a bottle of whisky 
—now 16 shillings ($3.20), against a pre- 
war 12 shillings 6 pence. 





$ 5,774,980,000 





*At $4.03 to the pound, the “official” rate at 
which 90 per cent of dollar-pound transactions 
are conducted. The other 10 per cent, con- 
ducted by foreigners not subject to British ex- 
change control, is done at the “free” rate, now 
about $3.50. 
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A boost in the tobacco tax caused a 
jump in cigarette prices, popular packs of 
twenty rising by a nickel to 25 cents and 
the workingman’s pack of ten Wild Wood- 
bines by nearly 2 cents to 10 cents. 
Matches also went up, as well as telephone 
and telegraph rates. And Simon also sharp- 
ly raised inland mail rates. The cost of a 
letter went up a penny to 2% pence; the 
postal card rate was doubled at 2 pence. 
That was an ironical touch, since this 
year Britain is commemorating the cen- 
tenary of the penny post—although ac- 
tually the penny post disappeared when 
the letter rate was raised to 144 pence in 
1918. 


Sales Tax 


Even after allowing for these tax boosts, 
Simon still had his $5,774,980,000 deficit 
to take care of. Most of this will be raised 
by loans, but the Chancellor also had a 
surprise up his sleeve—the first sales tax 
in British history. This he called a “pur- 
chase tax,” and, with certain exemptions, 
including food, drink, and tobacco—now 
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Comparisons With British Income 
Tax 

Married Men 

Children) 


(Payments by With No 

Earned 

Income Britain France Germany U. S. 

$1,200 $ 60. $ 223. $% 129. Nil 
1,600 122. 295. 205. Nil 
4,000 868. 935. 744, $ 44.* 
8,000 2,246.7 2,397. 2,016. 248,*7 








*Not including state tax where imposed. 
tIncluding surtax. 
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taxed to the limit—and water, gas and 
electricity, it will be imposed on all trans- 
actions between wholesalers and retailers. 
One big advantage of this tax, Simon 
contended, was that it helped carry out 
the basic aim of British war economy— 
to cut down internal consumption while 
doing nothing to hamper the big export 
drive by which Britain hopes to create 
funds for the purchase of war supplies. 
He left the amount of the tax and the date 
of its imposition to Parliament. Best esti- 
mates suggested that the taxable turnover 
would be about $2,400,000,000, yielding 
$24,000,000 for each 1 per cent of tax. 
Finally, in a move aimed both to cut 
down public spending and swell industrial 
reserves available for investment in war 
loans, Simon cracked down on corpora- 
tions: the government will introduce legis- 
lation* limiting dividends for the war 
period to the highest paid in any of the 
three prewar years; and, to prevent com- 
panies getting around this, the government 
will ban issuance of bonus shares. Last 
week, many big corporations hastened to 
cut melons for the stockholders before the 
law is passed. One of the largest was the 
40 per cent dividend of the Everready Co., 
whose sales of flashlights have jumped 
50 per cent because of the blackout. 
Surprisingly enough, reaction to “Hit- 
ler’s budget,” as the papers dubbed it, was 
not that the Chancellor had asked for too 
much but that he had asked for too little. 
Parliamentary critics pointed out that the 
British income taypayer is now paying 
less than the Frenchman (see table). And 
they compared Britain’s $8,060,000,000 
war outlay with Germany’s estimated an- 
nual expenditure of $12,800,000,000. 
The influential weekly Economist 
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warned: “It can be bluntly stated that if 
we spend money at that rate only, we shall 
lose the war.” 


Significance 


To compete with the Reich in the fierce 
economic and financial struggle that forms 
a background for the military fronts, Brit- 
ain has been forced to shift her economy 
more and more toward the controlled 
totalitarian basis, with the consequent low- 
ering of the standard of living. 

One step in this direction, aimed to give 
the government control of trade, including 
the shutting off of nonessential imports, 
was the immediate imposition of rigid ex- 
change control at the outbreak of the war. 
Another, aimed at preventing inflation, 
was the prompt adoption of extensive 
price controls. A third was the formation 
latt month of the English Commercial 
Corp. (“Enco”), a Treasury-financed cor- 
poration through which the government, 
by barter as well as purchase, is meeting 
Germany on its own ground in the “war” 
for Balkan trade. 

In the new budget, the chief new “totali- 
tarian” weapon was the limitation pro- 
posed on company dividends. Also on the 
Reich model — Germany restricted cash 
dividends to 6 per cent, with exceptions 
up to 8 per cent, as far back as 1934—this 
will put another check on public spending, 
besides boosting company reserves avail- 
able for war loans. 

However, in deciding on a sales tax and 
announcing that the rest of the deficit 
would be met by ordinary public borrow- 
ing methods, Simon stuck to the principle 
of voluntary subscriptions to war loans. 
He rejected the “compulsory savings” plan 
of John Maynard Keynes, noted econo- 
mist. Under this, a proportion of all in- 
comes and wages would be deducted for 
use by the government as a kind of “forced 
loan” to be repaid after the war. This 
would mean radical curtailment. of con- 
sumption power. By refusing to adopt that 
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Both Britain and Germany salvaged scrap for their war machines 





Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 
zig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier an- 
nounce their nations are at war with Ger- 
many. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Oct. 10—Lithuania, following Estonia and 
Latvia, yields naval and air bases to the 
USS.R. 

Oct. 19—Turkey signs military alliance 
with the Allies to resist aggression in the 
Balkans. 

Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 


Dec. 17—The Graf Spee is scuttled by 
her crew off Montevideo, Uruguay. 

March 13—Finnish-Russian, peace treaty 
is signed in Moscow. 

April 9—Germany occupies Denmark 
and attacks Norway. 

April 12—British and German Navies 
Sand Air Forces clash in scattered combats 
off Norway. 

April 22—German troops and planes re- 
pel the inadequately armed Allied advance 
force at Steinkjer, in Central Norway. 


April 27—Foreign Minister Joachim von 
Ribbentrop presents to the assembled diplo- 
matic corps and newspaper correspondents 
in Berlin documents allegedly seized from 
British prisoners and the Foreign Office in 
Oslo, to prove that the Allies intended to 
occupy Norway and that the Germans mere- 
ly beat them to it. British Air Minister Sir 
Samuel Hoare calls Ribbentrop’s statement 
a “despicable lie.” Germany formally de- 
clares war on Norway. 
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course, Simon showed that the govern- 
ment was hesitant to upset economic life 
to such an extent as Germany did long ago 
and as France has since the start of the 
war. 

Simon’s reward was criticism of the 
budget on the grounds of leniency. This re- 
flected the deepening realization among 
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Britons, sharpened by reverses in the Nor- 
wegian campaign, of the vast job they 
have undertaken in challenging the Nazis. 
And it served as one more warning to the 
government, already under fire for lack 
of vigor, that a strong section of public 
opinion was dissatisfied with the slow way 
Britain was working up to its maximum 
striking power. 


Side Lights of the War 


The Bayreuth Wagnerian festival will 
not be called off, as it was during the last 
war, but will be held in August as a special 
party given by Adolf Hitler for wounded 
soldiers, armament workers, and laborers 
who built the Westwall. 





The German Shakespeare Association 
announced last week that the English play- 
wright, whose birthday was commemorated 
on April 23, “was no spiritual companion of 
present-day British plutocracy.” In a 
speech to the association, Prof. Wolfgang 
Keller said that the Bard also considered 
the French, “false, big-mouthed, frivolous, 
and tricky.” Consequently, his works may 
continue to be seen and read in the Reich. 


{ The French Army ordered the arrest of 
Primo Carnera because he failed to answer 
a call to the colors. The giant fighter has 
never renounced the French citizenship 
which he took out before coming to the 
United States, where he won the heavy- 
weight championship in 1933. Carnera is in 
his native Italy now. 


{ During an eight-hour search of the Ital- 
ian liner Conte di Savoia at Gibraltar on 
April 19, British contraband-control offi- 
cers found and removed Fritz von Opel, 
German automobile manufacturer and in- 
ventor of the “Rocket” airplane. Opel was 
attempting to run the blockade with a 
Liechtenstein passport. Last week the Brit- 
ish said he would be allowed to continue to 
the United States after interrogation and 
examination of his personal documents. 


{ The belligerents’ struggle for iron isn’t 
confined to the Swedish ore output. Britain 
has started a salvage campaign, one re- 
sult of which will be to remove fences from 
city parks formerly kept for exclusive 
neighborhood use. In Germany, where the 
collection of old iron began in 1936, a new 
drive was announced last week. 


4] Germany has lost 23 war correspondents 
on the field of battle. Though enrolled in 
special “propaganda companies,” the Nazi 
reporters are regular trained fighters in the 
army, navy, or air force. The Berlin radio 
described with pride their share in the 
bombing of Warsaw, when they took notes 
for dispatches in between helping to adjust 
bombsights. 


4] War or no war, Norwegian fur dealers 
expect to have 1,000 platinum-fox skins 
for sale by the fall. 
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Blaze-Up of the War Provides 
Ammunition for U.S. Defense 


Impact of Realities 
Curbs Isolationists and Spurs 
Activity on All Fronts 


Deceived by the winter-long “sitzkrieg” 
on the Western Front, many Americans 
for months have referred to the Euro- 
pean war as “phony.” Last week, as the 
campaign in Norway intensified the whole 
war, they were changing their tune. Reper- 
cussions of the conflict were spreading 
throughout the world, bringing an acceler- 
ation of action on America’s diplomatic 
and defense fronts. 


Atlantic Flank 


In Warm Springs, Ga., President Roose- 
velt officially recognized the existence of a 
state of war between Germany and Nor- 
way and proclaimed this country’s neu- 
trality in it. He extended the ban on bel- 
ligerent submarines in American ports, 
placed all commercial transactions between 
the United States and Norway on a cash- 
and-carry basis, and barred American pas- 
sengers from Norwegian ships. 

These proclamations supplemented 
those made earlier in April “freezing” all 
Norwegian (and Danish) balances and 
tangible property in the United States to 
prevent their seizure by Germany, and 
extending the combat zone proscribed for 
American ships from waters south of Ber- 
gen, Norway, to all of Scandinavia 
(Newsweek, April 22). 

The President’s supplementary procla- 
mation came on April 25, the day after 
Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King of 
Canada terminated a two-day visit to the 
“Little White House”—the first chief of a 
belligerent government to call on Mr. 
Roosevelt. Although the President said 
the “visit literally meant nothing” and 
asked the press to refrain from specula- 
tion, it was understood the two had in- 
cluded in their discussions the fate of 
Greenland, Danish colony adjacent to 
Canada. The next day, the Danish Lega- 
tion in Washington announced formation 
in New York of the American-Danish 
Greenland Commission, to help provide 
the colony with supplies. 

Congressional uneasiness over efforts of 
both the Allies and Germany to capitalize 
on events here was spotlighted in the Sen- 
ate. Obtaining permission to paraphrase 
a speech made by Sen. Key Pittman, Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee chair- 
man, to Nevada Young Democrats on 
April 16, in which he declared that the 
Allies would oust the Germans from Nor- 
way in 30 days, William K. Hutchinson, 


International News Service bureau man- 
ager in Washington, sent out a dispatch 
crediting the statesman with saying that 
the Allies couldn’t win the war unless they 
drove the Germans from Norway in 30 
days. A German radio station promptly 
broadcast the Hutchinson article, and next 
day Pittman denounced the dispatch as 
“a deliberate deception.” 

To sooth Congressional ire over the 
blockade, Britain and France promised 
slight concessions on the curb of German 
exports to this country and relaxation of 
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restrictions on purchases of farm products 
here. Nothing was said, however, about 
mail seizures, and, in Paris, Blockade Min- 
ister Georges Monnet even suggested an 
“aerial police force” to plug further leaks 
at Lisbon, European terminus of Pan 
American Clippers. 

These developments helped advocates 
of greater defense to hold their sway on 
Capitol Hill. While the Navy called for 
bids on nets to be stretched across har- 
bors, the House Naval Affairs Committee 
voted $5,725,000 to modernize the battle- 
ships New York, Arkansas, and Texas, and 
Rep. Carl Vinson, head of that committee, 
disclosed that under the $655,000,000 
Naval Expansion Bill, now before the 
Senate, the size of heavy cruisers would 
be raised from 10,000 to 20,000 tons. 

The War Department asked Congress 
to streamline its officers corps by speeding 
up promotions through earlier retirements, 
and made a request for $42,000,000 for 
strategical war supplies not provided for in 
the $784,999,094 Army Bill voted by the 
House. Further Army defense prepara- 
tions were shown in two revelations: in 
New York, George C. Randall, port traffic 
manager, inadvertently admitted during 
an ICC hearing that the nation’s railroads 
had arranged, if necessary, to move 2,000,- 
000 troops through that harbor; and, in 
Washington, Assistant Secretary of War 
Louis Johnson declared that for M (mo- 
bilization) day, training centers already 
had been selected and 10,000 industrial 
plants lined up. 

As officials thus pressed plans for any 
emergency, the United States Fleet com- 
pleted its exercises in the Pacific (News- 
weEEK, April 15) and the Army’s IV Corps 
wound up maneuvers at Fort Benning, 
Ga., preparatory to taking part in even 
greater field games from May 5 to 25 in 
Louisiana and Texas. 


Pacific Flank 


In Washington and Tokyo, officials tried 
to pour oil on the troubled diplomatic 
waters caused by Rear Admiral Joseph K. 
Taussig’s remark to the Senate Naval Af- 
fairs Committee that war with Japan was 
inevitable (Newsweek, April 29). Not 
satisfied with the Navy Department’s re- 
pudiation, Sen. Bennett C. Clark of Mis- 
souri declared Taussig should be court- 
martialed. 

But the two Foreign Offices were more 
interested in other events: in Washington 
Ambassador Kensuke Horinouchi protest- 
ed against a proposed Philippine exclusion 
law limiting immigrants from Japan (and 
other countries) to a quota of 500 annual- 
ly, in contrast to 2,800 at present ar- 
riving there. Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull made it plain that the United States 
would not interfere. 

In Tokyo, Ambassador Joseph C. Grew 
protested again to the Foreign Office over 
difficulties of Americans in carrying 0D 
normal trade relations in Japanese-block- 
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aded Tientsin, China. And Japan’s reply 
was to intensify restrictions, even forcing 
Americans to alight from their cars and 
bow to Nipponese sentry-searchers. 


Significance-———— 


The comparative silence of the extreme 
isolationists (in contrast to the outbursts 
of last summer, when some were still ac- 
cusing Mr. Roosevelt of fixing the Ameri- 
can frontier on the Rhine) merely reflects 
the impact of realities upon preconceived 
ideas. The fate of Norway and Denmark 
has brought home to many the essential dif- 
ficulty both of maintaining strict neutrali- 
ty to the ultimate letter and of shaping 
foreign policy for months in advance, with- 
out regard to week-by-week developments. 

Nevertheless, the underlying feeling of 
the American people continues to be 
strongly against participation in the war. 
Hence Congress will continue to check the 
President and his advisers, with an eye to 
the November election. 

America’s chief concern is the Far East 
situation. There, the Administration will 
continue to stall for time, hoping to win by 
threat what it does not desire to win by 
arms. As for Taussig’s testimony on the 
inevitability of war with Japan—it should 
be remembered that he did not speak for 
newspaper consumption alone: the Senate 
Naval Affairs Committee called him as a 
witness and as such is thankful to him 
(as are his superiors in the Navy Depart- 
ment, despite their “official” disclaimer) 
for saying what he thought. 


Guarding our Pacific flank: 















scout bombers from aircraft carrier Saratoga fly over California 


Mormacsea Saga 


Loaded with $4,500,000 in Swedish gold 
and 800 tons of peat, the little Moore- 
McCormack Lines freighter Mormacsea lay 
quietly at its crowded dock in Trondheim 
Harbor at dawn on April 9, its 39 crew 
members heavy with sleep. Someone 
rapped on the cabin door of Capt. William 
A. McHale, 44 and British-born, and said: 
“We have a boat and would like, to come 
alongside of you. Will it be all right?” 

“Sure!” McHale replied, half awake and 
figuring it was some small Norwegian ves- 
sel. But ten minutes later he jumped at 
the roar of circling airplanes and dashed 
on deck. In the winter gloom he saw 
armed men on the dock and, near by, 
troop-filled warships. 

At that the skipper realized the Nazis 
had captured Trondheim without a shot 
and that his caller had been a-German 
officer who wanted to bring one of those 
warships alongside and march soldiers 
across the Mormacsea’s decks to shore. 
He hastily moved the treasure-laden ship 
300 feet and went ashore to find the Ger- 
mans, 2,000 strong, overrunning the city. 
Six days later, he scooted for home. 

Last week, the square-jawed skipper 
steered his rust-pocked ship into New 
York Harbor, and newspapermen, itching 
for the story of the first vessel to come 
out of Norway since the German invasion, 
were surprised to find ready for them one 
of those rare journalistic windfalls: a diary 
written in the terse language of the sea 
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and dripping with the high adventure of 
those six days in Trondheim. 

High Lights: the suspicious Germans 
tried to pry information out of McHale 
and sought to make him unload a shipment 
of Thompson machine guns listed on the 
manifest for Trondheim (he had already 
dumped them in Bergen); he feared Nor- 
wegian guerrillas would raid the ship and 
kill his men; after many frustrated at- 
tempts, he got the American consul in 
Stockholm on the phone but dared not 
mention the gold (which the German cus- 
tom officers had apparently overlooked) , 
and finally he got a Norwegian coastal 
pilot to take him to sea after the Germans 
refused one and would not tell him whether 
the outer waters had been mined. 

Thumbing through the five closely typed 
pages, which he prepared primarily for 
the Richard E. Byrd School of Glenrock, 
N. J. (that is his home, and pupils of the 
school have “adopted” his ship), Captain 
McHale was asked how he felt about his 
experience. “I felt lousy!” he replied. 





Guffey Again 

Elected in 1934 as Pennsylvania’s first 
Democratic Senator since 1875, Joseph F. 
Guffey became one of the most faithful 
New Deal wheel horses and an early and 
loud third-term booster. Last week, after 
a bitter primary contest which he called 
“no petty partisan squabble” but “a clean- 
cut fight between the New Deal and those 
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who would destroy it,” the Senator won 
renomination, 400,000 to 300,000, over 
Walter A. Jones, chairman of the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike Commission. 

The candidacy of Jones, who also 
pledged support of the New Deal and re- 
versed his previous opposition to a third 
term, was the result of a factional feud 
between Guffey and State Chairman Da- 
vid L. Lawrence, who was acquitted of 
state pay-roll “macing” last month 
(Newsweek, April 22). On learning of 
Guffey’s victory, Lawrence promptly an- 
nounced he would retire from his party 
post. 

To oppose Guffey, the Republican party 
overwhelmingly nominated Jay Cooke, 43, 
Republican City Chairman of Philadelphia 
and great-grandson of the Civil War 
financier of the same name. Even without 
a bitter primary fight here and a Presi-. 
dential preference ballot to draw voters to 
the polls, the Republican senatorial vote 
ran about 200,000 ahead of the Demo- 
cratic, presaging a likely return of the 
nation’s second most populous state to the 
GOP column. 





The Two Fairs 


Eager to outdo themselves on the 1940 
editions, impresarios and officials of the 
New York World’s Fair and the San Fran- 
cisco Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion have been busy for months in carpen- 
tering new attractions to edify the millions 
who will begin to trek to Flushing Mead- 
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Dolled up for ’40: New York Fair’s Perisphere and res 
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ows and Treasure Island this month. Last 
week, as armies of workmen put the finish- 
ing touches to the settings for the two giant 
shows, NEwsweek took a preview peck: 


New York Worvp’s Farr: Opens May 
11 and closes Oct. 27. General admittance 
price will be 50 cents for adults and 25 
cents for children. The 1940 motto will be 
“Peace and Freedom,” and, accenting 
inexpensiveness and fun, the spirit will be 
that of “a Family Fair, designed for We, 
the People.” Low-cost eating places will 
include a “Five and Dime” cafeteria which 
will dish up meat balls for a nickel, 25- 
cent spaghetti houses, and a fountain dis- 
pensing domestic champagne at a quarter 
a glass. 

A better balance has been struck be- 
tween exhibit and amusement areas. In the 
former, 46 major units—one more than last 
year—will occupy entire buildings. And 
in the foreign sector, virtually all of the 
war-scarred nations are included among the 
50 countries participating. Britain and 
France will stage special war shows; Nor- 
way and Czecho-Slovakia will dramatize 
their tragic fates. 

The amusement zone, called the Great 
White Way, will be five times brighter than 
last year; more glittering displays, fire- 
works, flames, dazzling color schemes, and 
music are in store. Top-flight attractions: 
two villages devoted to swingdom, a vast 
musical and historical extravaganza known 
as American Jubilee (with an arena seat- 
ing 7,500 persons and a 270-foot revolving 
stage for 350 performers) located on the 
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site of the Parachute Jump, which is being 
moved farther north; Billy Rose’s 1940 edj- 
tion of the Aquacade; an exhibit of medie- 
val tortures, and new amusement features 
including Gay New Orleans, Dancing 
Campus, Streets of Paris, and the Op’ry 
House. 


Gotpen Gate INTERNATIONAL Expogi- 
TION: Opens May 25 and closes Sept. 29, 
Admission, 50 cents for adults; 25 and 10 
for children. An entirely new show has 
been arranged, with more color both night 
and day, new $1,500,000 lighting effects, 
and gorgeous new flower beds costing $1,- 
500,000 which are part of a $2,500,000 land- 
scaping job—publicized as the world’s big- 
gest. 

Two headline attractions of the fair are 
Treasure Island Water Follies and Amer- 
ica, Cavalcade of a Nation. The latter will 
depict the nation’s past in contrast to jast 
year’s thematic Western spectacle. Other 
features of the new Gayway: Billy Rose’s 
Pacific Coast edition of the Aquacade, Clif- 
ford Fischer’s Folies Bergére, the Salici 
Puppets, and National Garden Show, as 
well as name bands, stars of radio, stage, 
and cinema, and song fests and symphony 
concerts. 

But most of the fair’s cultural and edu- 
cational attractions are being retained. In 
the “art in action” show at the Fine Arts 
Palace, Diego Rivera, the Mexican artist, 
among others, will participate. Foreign 
exhibits also will be substantial, with 
South America holding the center of this 
stage. 
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Satko’s Alaska-bound Ark hit a Puget Sound Ararat 


‘Crackerbox Noah’ 


Left jobless by the depression, Paul 
Satko of Richmond, Va., once a farmer, 
marine, and welder, decided to seek “new 
pastures in a new country where there is 
not so much competition.” Planning to 
homestead on Cook Inlet in Alaska, the 
49-year-old 250-pounder forged the iron 
skeleton of a boat, “launched” it two 
years ago on an antiquated truck, and 
with his wife and seven youngest children 
“set sail” by road for the Pacific North- 
west. He christened the ship “Ark.” 

After a three-month voyage. Satko 
anchored the truck at Tacoma, Wash., and 
completed the Ark with junk materials. 
Then he launched it. Shaped like a bath- 
tub, it is 40 feet long, weighs 10 tons, and 
bobs like a cork on the water when driven 
at a top speed of 6 knots by its thirteen- 
year-old Buick engine. 

Last week, some 15,000 Tacomans 
watched the Ark leave for the “promised 
land.” Two days later, the Ark struck a 
Puget Sound sandbar and Satko’s children 
were clamped under the Seattle Juvenile 
Court’s jurisdiction to save them from 
what experienced seamen predicted would 
be death in “that crackerbox.” 





Congress Week 


Its collective eye fixed on June adjourn- 
ment, Congress last week dabbled in pen- 
sions, patronage, and parity payments and 
came out several million dollars over Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s budget figures, while the 
Chief Executive sought to explain to Sen. 
Harry F. Byrd of Virginia how he could 
“recapture” $700,000,000 of the capital 
of government agencies with a view to 
avoiding the distasteful alternatives of 


new taxes or an increase in the $45,000,- 
000,000 statutory debt limit just before 
elections (see Business Tides) . 

‘ In the matter of pensions the House 
broke even, overriding a Presidential veto 
on a grant of $7,000,000 to Spanish-Amer- 
ican War veterans and sustaining a veto 
on a measure designed to increase allow- 
ances for 362 Civil War widows. 

The Senate, meanwhile, passed a 
$1,025,057,170 Labor and Security Bill— 
$3,417,270 above the House-approved 
measure and $59,068,528 over Mr. Roose- 
velt’s estimate. The chief increase was 
$50,000,000 for the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, bringing the figure to $280,000,000. 
The upper house likewise voted a $144,- 
595,450 Rivers and Harbors Bill, but not 
before Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg of 
Michigan had succeeded in getting a 
$66,000,000 Tombigbee River (Mississippi 
and Alabama) and a $23,700,000 Umatilla 
dam (Oregon) project lopped off. 

Nevertheless, House economy leaders 
were encouraged by an apparent rift in the 
urban-rural coalition formed to swap votes 
on Wage-Hour Act amendments, relief, 
and the $212,000,000 farm-parity item the 
Senate wrote into the Agriculture De- 
partment Supply Bill. 

The most revealing election-year battle, 
however, was within the ranks of the farm- 
parity advocates. Last year’s parity item 
stipulated that none of the major crops 
(cotton, wheat, corn-hog, and tobacco) 
would share if prices went above 75 per 
cent of “parity.” 

Since wheat today is over the line, the 
wheat bloc is urging a lifting of the ceil- 
ing. But since, if wheat is left out in 
the cold as tobacco was the last time, cot- 
ton would get a larger slice, the cotton 
bloc is holding out for the 75 per cent of 
parity limit. 
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Ado Over Dewey 


Political Pack at His Heels 
Adds Recruits at Every Leap 


In politics, rivals usually gang up on the 
man in front. During the Republican con- 
vention of 1936, to grab some of the head- 
lines away from Alf M. Landon, leading 
Republican candidate, President Roose- 
velt seized the occasion of the Texas and 
Arkansas centennials and other mid-con- 
tinent celebrations for a “nonpolitical” 
trip. 

Last week, when it became apparent 
that New York District Attorney Thomas 
E. Dewey, current Republican front-run- 
ner, was making headway in the isolation- 
ist West with a campaign of hints that the 
Roosevelt foreign policy might get Ameri- 
cans involved in wars abroad, the Presi- 
dent announced another “nonpolitical” 
trip. 

Lashing out at “a Republican as- 
pirant’s” do-nothing foreign policy, reiter- 
ating that the Administration was “keep- 
ing a cool head,” and calling on his own 
party to nominate a “liberal pair,” Mr. 
Roosevelt told reporters at Warm Springs, 
Ga., that, the war permitting, he would 
leave Washington early in June for a swing 
from North Carolina to California and 
maybe Alaska. His speeches, he under- 
lined, most dedicating national parks, 
would deal with conservation. 

“Conservation of what?” asked a re- 
porter. 

The President laughed. He knew the 
press knew his projected trip would com- 
pete for newspaper headlines with the 
Republican convention in Philadelphia. 
Possibly he guessed the reporters felt he 
would be discussing the conservation of 
(1) the Roosevelt foreign policy, (2) the 
Roosevelt party, and (3) the Roosevelt 
popularity. 

Third-termers thought so too—and 
hailed other straws in the wind: the 
pledging of Georgia’s 24 convention votes 
to Mr. Roosevelt, and the Pennsylvania 
primary (see page 25), in which the Presi- 
dent’s man, Sen. Joseph F. Guffey, won 
(although only 80 per cent of the voting 
Democrats stipulated a preference for 
Mr. Roosevelt) . 


Stop Dewey! 

Dewey, meanwhile, was temporarily 
bedded down in Colorado Springs, Colo., 
with a digestive disorder while returning 
from his own triumphal tour through the 
West—flushed with a self-confidence bol- 
stered by warm handclasps and seas of 
grinning, friendly faces from Indianapolis 
to San Francisco. New Jersey’s 32 conven- 
tion votes were in the bag. Massachusetts 
Republicans were leaning Deweyward, his 
agents assured him. New York head- 
quarters said the band wagon could not 
be braked. And if the District Attorney 
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Dogs’ Lives: In Fort Worth, T exas, a five-week-old bloodhound named 
Beans found a foster mother in J. C. Fletcher’s Tabby, already nursing 
four ten-day-old kittens. In Seattle, Wash., a seven-year-old dachshund 
named Johnny, paralyzed in the hind legs by a mongrel’s bite, was rigged 
with rubber-tired wheels by Dr. E. A. Schmoker. 
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heard the “stop Dewey” pack baying at 
his heels, he gave no sign. 

In the front of that pack were the mem- 
bers of the Gillette Senate Campaign In- 
vestigating Committee, which broadened 
its inquiry into campaign funds and al- 
leged primary irregularities to include at 
least five states. 

In West Virginia, the committee will 
look into reported abuses of the “State 
House crowd,” at the behest of Sen. Mat- 
thew M. Neely, who has announced for 
governor. In Maryland, charges have 
grown out of a tight race between Sen. 
George L. Radcliffe and Democratic 
National Committeeman Howard Bruce 
for the former’s seat. In Missouri, the in- 
quiry will center on a three-cornered sena- 
torial race among Gov. Lloyd C. Stark, 
former United States Attorney Maurice 
Milligan, and Sen. Harry S. Truman, the 
incumbent. In Kansas, the complaints in- 
volve the manner of selecting delegates to 
the Republican convention. 


Significancenmmm- 


There is every indication that the Re- 
publicans, by coincidence or common con- 
sent, will try to make this country’s rela- 
tion to the wars abroad the paramount 
issue of the Presidential campaign. Dewey 
was the last of the GOP candidates to 
identify himself as an isolationist. Some 
months ago he spoke favorably of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy. That was be- 
cause the President’s views are popular 
with many influential Eastern Repub- 
licans. The same _ expediency obliged 
Dewey to change his tune at the outset of 
the Wisconsin campaign. It would be dif- 
ficult for him to reverse himself a second 
time, but he has an even more urgent 
reason for hewing to the keep-out-of-war 
line from here on: Republicans generally 


believe the foreign-policy plank in the 
Democratic platform will be drafted by 
Mr. Roosevelt, whether he is the candidate 
or not. 

There is reason to believe the President 
will use his forthcoming tour to remind 
the country that he, too is unalterably op- 
posed to sending Americans to die on 
foreign battlefields. But the Republicans 
may be expected to rely on the Dewey 
technique: gentle hints that the President, 
in his zeal to give the Allies all sorts of help 
“stronger than mere words,” might over- 
reach himself. 


Week in the Nation 


Po.icy: Sitting as a one-man grand jury 
(Newsweek, March 4), Circuit Judge 
Homer Ferguson in Detroit indicted 135 
persons on charges of conspiring to protect 
a $10,000,000-a-year policy racket. Includ- 
ed were Richard W. Reading, Mayor in 
1938-39; Duncan C. McCrea, county pros- 
ecutor, and John Roxborough, co-manager 
of heavyweight champion Joe Louis. 


Extortion: George Scalise, general 
president of the AFL Building Service Em- 
ployees International Union, was indicted 
in New York City on 53 counts which 
charged him with extorting $97,150 from 
hotels and building-cleaning contractors 
(Newsweek, April 29). Facing a theoret- 
ical 781 to 1,563 years in jail if convicted, 
the former white-slaver resigned his union 
post a day after the executive board, rep- 
resenting its 70,000 members, had suspend- 
ed him. 


Boottec: More than six years after re- 
peal, a Federal grand jury in New York 
City indicted 122 men in what was de- 
scribed as the biggest bootlegging ring ever 
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exposed. The men were charged with con- 
spiracy to evade the $4 Federal tax on each 
of 400,000 gallons of alcohol. 


Income Tax: M. L. Annenberg, pub- 
lisher of race-track information and The 
Philadelphia Inquirer, pleaded guilty in 
Chicago to evading $1,217,296.73 in 1936 
income taxes. He offered to settle alleged 
evasions of $3,258,809.97 in taxes from 
1933 through 1936—which with penalties 
and interest total $5,548,384.89. Three 
days later, Federal indictments in Chicago 
accused the Western Union Telegraph Co, 
and eighteen individuals of maintaining a 
racing information service as a successor to 
‘\ dissolved Annenberg Nationwide News, 


; Per Porxer: Alvin G. Schneider, Sea 
“Cliff, N. Y., radio technician, decided to 
keep a 175-pound, 34-month-old pig 
ynamed Penelope as a pet for his two sons, 
aged 2 and 4. When the village board ruled 
that the porker must be kept 500 feet from 
the nearest house, including the Schneid- 
ers’, the family decided to buy a farm for 
Penelope. 


Trosan Horses: The Dies committee 
was told by Thomas Humphrey O’Shea, ex- 
president of the Transport Workers Union, 
that Communists control this CIO group 
and could strangle the New York City 
transit system. Communists in labor un- 
ions could also, he charged, curtail New 
York’s power supply, paralyze American 
shipping, sabotage navy yards and muni- 
tions plants, take over Alaskan transporta- 
tion, cripple by strike the clothing, laundry, 
fur, radio, and electrical industries, and 
even mobilize skilled riflemen. In addition, 
Fred M. Howe, once an official of the CIO 
American Communications Association, 
testified that the ACA is Communist-domi- 
nated and that 150 Communist members 
are radio operators on American ships. And 
Ezra F. Chase, Los Angeles ex-Communist, 
told the Dies committee that Communists 
have concentrated in the vital aircraft, rub- 
ber, auto, and steel industries. 


Tracepy: Robert Heineman, 16-year-old 
honor student in the junior class at the 
Abington, Pa., High School and son of 
Gustav Heineman, physical-culture in- 
structor at Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, confessed, according to police, that 
he shot and killed his classmate, Edith 
Snyder, 16-year-old stepdaughter of E. J. 
Smith, an Abington insurance appraiser. 
He declared he was jealous because she had 
made a date with another boy and said he 
later tried to kill himself but the pistol 
jammed. 


Fire: In the Natchez, Miss., Rhythm 
Night Club, 204 Negroes perished in 
America’s most deadly fire since the Ohio 
State Penitentiary conflagration in 1930 
killed 320. When Spanish moss decora- 
tions became ignited, the victims were 
trapped between a single door and wit- 
dows which had been boarded up to keep 
out gate crashers. 





H YES... you 
provide 
three meals ...a 
home...acar... 
and that’s fine! 
But every father does that if he can. 


Those youngsters of yours don’t 
think of you as just an average 
daddy. They think you’re wonderful. 
Are you? 


If a blowout some day rolls your 
family into the ditch, or crashes them 
into an Oncoming car, or into a post 
or fence at the side of the road, how 
will you feel? 


You knew about Goodyear Life- 
Guards! You knew they make blow- 
outs harmless! 


Average folks 
might say, “Oh, 
blowouts won’t 
happen to me!” 
Real fathers say, 
“I won’t take amy chance I can avoid!” 


The facts are simple. Blowouts can 
occur in any tire... old or new. Life- 
Guards remove the dangers of blow- 
outs because they provide an inner 
safety tire on which you ride securely 
in case a blowout happens. 


The cost is moderate. And if you 
balance it against a million dollars 
worth of adorable child, you’ll reach 
just one decision. 


Your Goodyear or car dealer can 
give you the story. Get it... today! 


For Complete Motoring Safety... 4-W heel Brakes... All-Steel Body... Safety Glass...and 


LIFEGUARD is a trade-mark of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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luxurious ocean voyage between 
Norfolk and New York — plus 
the real adventure of traveling “The 
Chessie Corridor,” on one of Chesa- 
peake and Ohio’s famous trains. 


[= almost two trips in one! A 


You can leave Chicago, St. Louis, 
Louisville or Cincinnati any Sunday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday or Friday... 
enjoy a night and part of a day on 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
or THE SPORTSMAN...then a 
night and almost a whole day of 
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exhilarating shipboard life — of 
play and relaxation on wind-swept 
decks and in cozy staterooms and 
lounges of an ocean liner...Travel- 
ing to or from New York by rail and 
ocean, you can conveniently stop 
over to see Colonial Williamsburg 
and to play on gay Virginia Beach. 


and all your sight-seeing trips en 

route and in New York arranged 

in advance... Plan your trip to 

SEE THE FIRST OF AMERICA FIRST! 
a 

IF YOU'LL WRITE US we'll be glad to help 


you plan a Chessie “Travel Package”... 
Address Chesapeake and Ohio Travel Service, 
3334 Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Going to the NEW YORK 
WORLD'S FAIR you'll find 
a Chessie Travel Package 
is the carefree way to travel, 
your whole route is mapped 
out... all accommodations 
... train, ship and hotel... 
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Angry Waters: St. Louis 





Fountain Spouts a Quarrel 





Citizens of St. Louis have always taken 
art seriously. Before the war a German 
sculptor’s proposed South Side Park me- 
morial to freedom of the press caused a 
civic uproar because his nude figures rep- 
resented “the naked truth.” In 1927 tem- 
pers flared over the City Art Museum’s 
purchase of an El Greco “Portrait of a 
Spanish Nobleman” for $22,500—too 
much, some taxpayers complained. 

At the dedication two years later of a 
spindle-shanked statue to Gen. Nathaniel 
Lyon, which depicted the hero (it was he 
who swept the Confederates out of Mis- 
souri) as about to topple over the ears of 
his improbable horse into Grant and West 
Pine Streets, a St. Louis mayor calmed 
another storm by observing serenely: “If 
the people don’t like it they don’t have to 
look.” 

Tempers and the temperature went up 
together in an August 1938 battle over the 
City Art Museum’s expenditure of $14,400 
for a 2,400-year-old Egyptian cat while the 
unemployed chafed restlessly on relief rolls. 
Last year the sculptor Walter Hancock 
added a baby to his figure of “Sacrifice” for 
a soldier’s memorial opposite City Hall— 


and boosted the cost of the statuary $1,000. 
President Baxter Brown of the Board of 
Public Service protested that “$1,000 is too 
much to lay out for a limestone baby ... 
It’s not our baby.” 

The most recent St. Louis art contro- 
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versy centers on an event which took place 
17 miles from the city in an era lost in the 
shadows of time: the wedding of the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri Rivers, which the 
Swedish-born sculptor Carl Milles has 
made the subject for a fountain on Aloe 
Plaza, facing Union Station. To depict 
“The Marriage of the Waters,” Rodin’s 
onetime pupil—who at 64 is one of the 
world’s best fountain sculptors—designed 
and, at the Cranbrook Academy near De- 
troit, where he lives, completed nineteen 


St. Louis Blues: figures from... 





heroic nudes which depict the Male Mis- 
sissippi pursuing the coy female Missouri 
while their attendants romp in the waves. 
In part ($12,500) the gift of Mrs. Lewis 
Aloe, widow of a former President of the 
Board of Alderman to whom the fountain 
is a memorial, the $60,000 group first 
arou 1 controversy because of the words 
“marriage” and “wedding,” then because 
critics observed that it looked like a con- 
vocation of “Nordic monsters.” 

The bitterest and funniest battle over 
the fountain concerned the efforts—finally 
successful—of two aldermen, a tailor and 
an art dealer, to keep their names off the 
pedestal so posterity would know they had 
nothing to do with the “immoral” nudes. 
Francis Healy, chairman of the Municipal 
Art Commission and one of those opposed 
to the work, said: “I’m not a prude . 
But you’ve put up those statues right in 
front of Union Station .. . It ought to be 
called “Wedding in a Nudist Colony’.” 
Milles, whose preliminary nude models for 
the fountain were approved by the com- 
mission, said he’d rather throw the figures 
in the sewer than alter them one iota. 
Hubert A. Hoeflinger, the tailor-objector, 
enlivened one board meeting by declaring 
that’s where he thought they belonged, 
anyway. 

Installed in the plaza late last fall, the 
bronzes—insured against vandalism for 
$30,000—have spent the winter in burlap 
mounds, covered with $750 worth of ply- 
wood, awaiting the dedication scheduled 
for 2 p.m. this Saturday. William C. E. 
Becker, Board of Public Service engineer in 
charge of the installation, has given those 
who demand the figures be draped new 








St. Louis Post-Dispatch photos 


... the ‘Marriage of the Waters,’ which has blown up an art storm in the Missouri metropolis 
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hope; he says: “Unless we clothe them 
from November to April they’ll turn coal 
black like all the other statuary in St. 
Louis. It’ll look more like a funeral than 
a wedding.” 





Persian Treasure 


The wealth of Croesus, sixth-century Ly- 
dian king and enemy of Persia, is legen- 
dary; but anybody who wants some idea 
of that potentate’s treasures should visit a 
$10,000,000 exhibit of “6,000 Years of Per- 
sian Art” which opened last week at the 
former Union Club building in New York 
as a joint benefit for the Iranian Institute 
(which staged the show) and the Institute 
for the Crippled and Disabled. 

Tentatively scheduled to run a month, 
the largest exhibition of Persian art ever 
seen in this hemisphere (assembled by Ar- 
thur Upham Pope from 36 museums and 
more than 60 private collections in North 
America) may run well into the summer 
in hopes of attracting visitors to the New 
York World’s Fair. 

Three floors of the old Fifth Avenue 
clubhouse have been rebuilt for installation 
of the exhibit; brilliant lighting which sim- 
ulates the clear, dry daylight of Persia (of- 
ficially known as Iran) shows off the ex- 
quisitely colored treasures—particularly 
the illuminated manuscripts, which rank 
among the most beautiful books in the 
world. These include richly and intricate- 
ly decorated Korans, a biography of Tam- 
erlane dated 1425—signed by three Persian 
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emperors and valued by one of them at 
$3,000 rupees—and, in another book of 
kings, a newly discovered portrait of 
Tamerlane, dated 1389 and valued at 
$120,000 as an authentic contemporary 
portrait of the fourteenth-century con- 
queror. 

Other high spots among the 2,700 ob- 
jects on exhibition include a Persian gar- 
den complete with a golden Vaq-vaq Tree 
of Life, a mausoleum, a silver wine bowl 
fashioned for Artaxerxes (Ahasuerus) , the 
biblical Queen Esther’s husband, some 70 
relics of the Achaemenid Empire (553-337 
B.C.) which Alexander the Great de- 
stroyed 2,300 years ago, and five of the 
world’s twelve most celebrated Persian 
carpets—among them, Edward VII’s cor- 
onation rug and the “Emperor” carpet 
which Peter the Great of Russia presented 
to the Austrian House of Hapsburg. 








ENTERTAINMENT 


Rise of a Biscuit Eater: 
How Runt Dog Was Transformed 
by Guidance of Two Boys 





When Hollywood gives a second thought 
to the threat of Eastern film production, 
it usually considers New York the rival 
film center. With the production of Tue 
Biscuit Eater, however, Georgia’s sun- 
shine makes a bid for the movie -camera’s 
attention. Filmed almost entirely in the 
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Reformed biscuit eater: Promise, with Billy Lee and Cordell Hickman 
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Cracker State, this heart-warming story of 
two boys and a dog should appeal to a 
wide variety of moviegoers and prove to 
be one of the surprise films of the year. 

Except for a Hollywood contingent of 
sixteen actors and technicians and the 
pointer Promise (registered as Tiverton 
Invader), “The Biscuit Eater” is pretty 
much a home-town triumph for Albany, 
Ga., whose estates and fields, residents and 
hunting dogs contributed importantly to 
the production. In addition, Frank Free- 
man Jr.—son of Paramount’s vice presi- 
dent and assistant to Jack Moss, the film’s 
producer—is a local boy and undoubtedly 
influenced the studio’s decision to film 
James Street’s story in the red-clay coun- 
try where raising hunting dogs is a major 
sport and industry. 

Adapted by Stuart Anthony and Lillie 
Hayward, this is the unaffected story of a 
little boy (Billy Lee) , his Negro playmate 
(Cordell Hickman), and the discarded 
pointer runt that they patiently transform 
from a worthless biscuit eater (i.e., a hunt- 
ing dog that obeys the dictates of his belly 
rather than his training) into a bird dog 
that might have won the trophy in a 
championship field trial. In itself, this is no 
notable departure from the animal-story 
formula; the film’s distinction lies in the 
imagination, simplicity, and humor with 
which its authors and Stuart Heisler, direc- 
tor, unfold its simple narrative. 

An object lesson to similar films that 
strained unsuccessfully to live down an 
expensive budget—the recent horse film, 
“Florian” is a case in point—this minor 
Paramount offering cost approximately 
$350,000 and managed without the aid of 
anything approaching a box-office name. 
Nevertheless—or as a result—its perfor- 
mances are as unpretentiously right as its 
resourceful staging. 

Whether they are brooding over the 
problem of keeping and training an un- 
wanted dog or braving the moss-hung haz- 
ards of a Georgia swamp, the two child 
actors are thoroughly natural and appeal- 
ing; and Richard Lane, Lester Matthews, 
and Snowflake are capable in the lesser 
roles of wun-understanding grown-ups. 
Matching the human histrionics is the per- 
forming of Promise and the other expert 
bird dogs that help him make a field trial 
one of the film’s exciting and—to the un- 
initiated—informative high lights. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Tue Doctor Taxes a WIFE (Colum- 
bia): The man-hating author of “Spin- 
sters Ain’t Spinach” (Loretta Young) 


loses all of her lovelorn following and half 
of her apartment when circumstances 
force an earnest young research doctor 
(Ray Milland) to pose as her husband. 
Paced by Alexander Hall’s top-notch di- 
rection, this rampant farce is consistently 
diverting, and the increasingly popular 



















MOTHER? 





FATHER? 





SUALLY, when you take 
Bia a life insurance pol- 
icy, you have a definite per- 
son in mind as your 
beneficiary. And so this per- 
son’s name is written on your 
application, even before your life insur- 
ance policy is issued. 


> Of course, you know that in designat- 
ing a beneficiary you can reserve the 
right to name a new one at any time. 
This may be done without the consent of 
your present beneficiary. However there 
are various conditions which may influ- 
ence you in exercising this right. 


> Let us suppose that the person you 
have named as beneficiary should die be- 
fore you do. Who then would get your 
life insurance? 


You may want to be prepared for just 
such a possibility by naming a “contin- 
gent” beneficiary, as provided in most 
Ordinary life insurance policies. In other 
words, with your wife as beneficiary, you 
might wish to name your children as 





contingent beneficiaries. 


>It sometimes happens 
that both the beneficiary 
and the contingent ben- 
eficiary die before the 
policyholder. In _ this 
event, he should immediately get in touch 
with his agent to consider the advisabil- 
ity of selecting a new beneficiary. 


One more thing. You should make sure 
that your beneficiaries know where you 
keep your policies, and also the name of 
your agent or his district manager. They 
should understand that the company rep- 
resentative, through whom you bought 
your life insurance, considers it his duty 
and privilege to assist you in securing 
prompt disposition of all matters in 
connection with your policy. Obviously, 
there is no charge whatever for his serv- 
ices in this connection. 


> Remember, finally, that the clauses 
and provisions we have referred to here 


are not the only ones in your policy.. 


There are many others of equal impor- 
tance. That is why we urge you to read 


Who will get your 
ife Insurance Money ? 








OTHER RELATIVES? 


your policy carefully. Read it from be- 
ginning to end. The time it takes to do 
so could not be better spent. 





COPYRIGHT 1940—— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


This is Number 25 in a series of advertisements 
designed to give the public a clearer understanding 
of how a life insurance company operates. The 
privileges outlined in this advertisement must, in 
Canada, be exercised in conformance with the 
laws concerning the rights of beneficiaries in the 
various Provinces. Copies of preceding advertise- 
ments in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
ay 
Frederick H. Ecker, sa/ 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 
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THEATER WEEK 





With Apologies To Schlegel 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


O: three recently produced plays 
overlooked in the press of more im- 
portant considerations it is a somewhat 
embarrassing paradox that the poorest 
of the lot should prove to be the most 
amusing. That poorest, from the strict 
standpoint of criticism, is Sylvia Regan’s 
Mornine Star, an unabashed casserole 
of hokum about a family of Hitler-bait 


on the lower East Side of New York. ° 


But hokum or no hokum and though 
obviously manufactured much after the 
fashion of the late David Belasco’s 
dramaturgy—that is, the pinning of all 
sorts of miscellaneous scenes on a wall 
and the eventual fitting of a portion of 
them into an arbitrary pattern—it 
somehow periodically contrives to horn- 
swoggle a pretty fair audience reaction. 
It may be that Miss Regan is still 
a feeble hand at playwriting but she 
partly makes up for it, even in the eyes 
of the sterner criticism, with a sense of 
character and now and again with a 
humor that springs honestly from char- 
acter. So all right then, let’s agree that 
her play is, in professorial stuffed-shirt 
meeting assembled, very far from what 
a good play should be, but let’s also 
shamelessly admit (thus making mock 
of sound critical standards) that it 
nevertheless is often disturbingly en- 
tertaining stuff. The company, headed 
by Molly Picon and Joseph Buloff, 
those pets of the delicatessen circuit, 
helps considerably, as does Charles 
Freeman’s comprehending direction. 


Both Mepicine Suow, by the Messrs. 
Saul and Hays, and Heaventy Ex- 
press, by Albert Bein, doubtless rate 
relatively higher in punditical criticism, 
but I regret for their sakes that I don’t 
happen to be a pundit. Both, and the 
Bein play in particular, plainly aim at 
loftier heights than the Regan exhibit 
and both, I suppose, will be put down 
as worthier items in those ledgers of 
the theater compiled by solemn !edger- 
compilers. But both seem to me, for 
all their more doggy intent, to be 
duds, at once dramatically, theatri- 
cally, and critically. 

“Medicine Show,” a plea for social- 
ized medicine with a hefty sideswipe at 
the American Medical Association, is 
cast in the form of the Living News- 
paper technique so effectively maneu- 
vered by the defunct Federal Theater 


Project in the instances of “Power” and 

. one-third of a nation.” But the 
Messrs. Saul and Hays show small skill 
in the form, fail to capture the peculiar 
force of its inner dramaturgical drive, 
and manage to retain only its conven- 
tional indignation. If indignation alone 
constituted effective drama, they would 
be veritable maestros of the art. Armed 
with statistics which they maintain 
prove that, if the villainous American 
Medical Association didn’t stand in the 


way, hundreds of thousands of lives © 


might be saved every year, they heated- 
ly present themselves as super-Goebbels 
in the matter of therapeutics, Grand 
Kleagles in the campaign against pri- 
vately endowed hospitals, and Ur-Mor- 
ris Gests in the case of any doctor sunk 
so sociologically low as to wear white 
twilling on his waistcoat. 

For all I know, there may be some 
truth in their objurgations, but they 
don’t convince me or, for that matter, 
anyone else whose idea of logic isn’t 
hitting a man on the head with a 
sledge-hammer. The easiest thing in the 
world, of course, is to step down to the 
footlights and momentarily scare the 
pants off those in the audience by yell- 
ing that three-fourths of them are going 
to die of gangrene, leprosy, or smallpox 
before eleven o'clock that night. But 
once their pants are scared off, their 
reaction is to conclude that they have 
been made suckers of and to clear out 
long before eleven and spend the rest 
of the evening prophylactically at some 
nearby quiet, intelligent, and preserva- 
tive musical show. 

“Heavenly Express,” a fantasy about 
hoboes and a celestial train that takes 
them when they pass away to a haven 
of bliss and free meals eternal, once it 
states its fanciful theme lacks the re- 
sources of imagination sufficiently to 
develop it. The result is a succession of 
scenes that repeat, and with a constant- 
ly augmented tedium, the play’s 
premise. Nor is the occasion helped by 
stage direction of the bogusly imagi- 
native sort which seeks to top fancy 
with fancy by making the actors be- 
have as if they had been out on an 
awful six-day binge with Maeterlinck 
and were still in the hangover state 
where they aren’t sure whether they 
are themselves or Shirley Temple. 








Ray Milland tops a good cast with his 
best performance to date. Reginald Gardi- 
ner, Gail Patrick, Edmund Gwenn. 


SatrurpAy’s Cuitpren (Warner Broth- 
ers): While the third screen adaptation of 
Maxwell Anderson’s play varies some- 
what from its source, particularly in a 
hokum climax, it successfully retains the 
drama and humor inherent in this story 
of a young couple’s financial and marital 
troubles in a big city. Cast as a slow- 
thinking, would-be inventor, John Gar- 
field is at home in the type of stage role he 
played before Hollywood made him a 
tough guy; Anne Shirley is equally good 
as the romantic girl who maneuvers him 
into marriage. Claude Rains, Dee Patrick, 
Roscoe Karns, Dennie Moore. 


TreENE (RKO-Radio): This semimusical 
gives Anna Neagle—the creator of such 
memorable characterizations as Queen Vic- 
toria and Nurse Edith Cavell—a chance ty 
demonstrate that she was once an English: 
song-and-dance star. Deriving from the 
Broadway comedy of 1919 (and the Col- 
leen Moore movie of 1926), this froth: 
story of an Irish mannequin who becomes 
the toast of New York is dated and leisure- 
ly but played with an ingratiating charm. 
Some of the original score is retained, anc! 
a handsome Technicolor sequence sets off 
the popular “Alice Blue Gown.” Ray Mil- 
land, Alan Marshal, Roland Young, Billie 
Burke, Arthur Treacher. 








RELIGION 


Methodists Start 2-Week Grind 
Drafting Laws for New Church 





The nation’s biggest Protestant Church 
last week convened its first parliament. In 
Atlantic City, 776 delegatcs—half clergy, 
half laymen—assembled at Convention 
Hall for the quadrennial conference of the 
new Methodist Church (membership: 
8,000,000) , created last year by a merger 
of the Methodist Episcopal, Southern 
Methodist, and Methodist Protestant 
Churches. Their task was a heavy one: 
they were to spend a fortnight drafting 
laws to govern their faith until the next 
conference in 1944. 

After a huge communion service, the 
delegates settled down to the business of 
sifting 500 pages of reports and more than 
100 proposals. One, by the Board of Tem- 
perance, expressed alarm at the increasing 
consumption of wine: “Wherever wine has 
gotten a stranglehold, there is little hope 
for early release . . . It will surely destroy 
the French people.” 

Another, not yet presented but antici- 
pated, would forbid all ministers to use to- 
bacco (the pre-merger Southern branch 
alone approved smoking and even chewing 
of the weed). But at least one confirmed 








HERE IS YOUR MARKET 


City block by city block — the 
suburbs by towns — the World- 
Telegram has analyzed the en- 
tire New York Market. 


Factual and specific, this BLOCK- 
BY-BLOCK ANALYSIS is.as broad 
as New York and its suburbs. It 
is the first complete qualitative 
study of circulation in the nation’s 
greatest market... the first conclu- 
sive evaluation of New York and 
the important part of its population 
reached by the World-Telegram. 


Applauded by leading advertisers, 
agency men and research special- 
ists, this study has been proved to 
be 993409 per cent accurate! 


The important result of this re- 
search is the World-Telegram Pat- 


BLOCK-BY-BLOCK 


tern which offers an accurate meas- 
ure of this newspaper’s readership 
.».a Pattern which enables any ad- 
vertiser to determine the exact pres- 
sure which the World -Telegram 
exerts upon each economic stratum 


of New York’s population. 


Now you can figure your true New 
York Market potential; now your 
salesmen can cultivate the known 
profit areas of the City and suburbs 
—and now you can use World-Tele- 
gram advertising to the utmost 
advantage. 


BETTER TAR if 
oe 
toniies Te 
Tae ont TELESRS 


The higher rent section of Flatbush, Brooklyn, is 
one of numerous city and suburban areas checked 
and double-checked to prove the accuracy of the 
World-Telegram’s BLOCK-BY-BLOCK analysis — 


the modern method of market measurement. These 


31 high-rent blocks were selected for test from 
the 23,500 residential blocks of the City. In this 
“laboratory” of 1508 families the World-Tele- 
gram Analysis identified 33° as regular World- 
Telegram reader-families. 


“CHECK,” SAID ROSS-FEDERAL 


Then, for verification, Ross-Federal Research 
Corporation was commissioned to make an actual 
door-to-door “census” of this 31-block area. It 
reported that 31.5% of all these families “read 
the World-Telegram yesterday.” 


This corroboration by one of the nation’s lead- 
ing research organizations further establishes the 
accuracy of the entire BLOCK-BY-BLOCK AN- 
ALYSIS—the most detailed study of the New 
York Market that has been made. 


This isthe fourth of a series of advertisements based on the World-Telegram Block-by-Block 
Analysis. The next will describe our research in another New York Market arca with 


findings corroborated by another independent research organization. 
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enemy of tobacco—the 81-year-old Gov. 
Luren D. Dickinson of Michigan, much 
publicized for his piety and a delegate to 
Methodist conferences for 32 years— 
warned that he would support no such sug- 
gestion: “Before we should attempt to 
censure the Southerners for smoking, we 
should first stop our own women from 
practicing the habit.” 

Indicative of the conference’s mood was 
a 25,000-word, two-hour message from the 
church’s 59 bishops, read by Bishop Fran- 
cis J. McConnell of New York. Written 
almost in toto by Dr. McConnell himself, 
it denounced anti-Semitism and national- 
ism. Insisting on isolation from Europe’s 
wars, the message nevertheless found the 
Nazis’ persecutions more blameworthy than 
Anglo-French “imperialism.” And_ the 
bishops took a sideswipe at the “totalitar- 
jan” Roman Catholic Church; without 
mentioning Myron C. Taylor, the Presi- 
dent’s personal envoy to Pope Pius XII, 
they lined up with Lutherans and Baptists 
in opposition to the idea of diplomatic re- 
lations with the Vatican. 

Then, before tackling the real work of 
the convention, the delegates set aside Sun- 
day as a day of self-denial: each went 
without dinner and gave the money so 
saved to a fund for war refugees. 





Hard-Shells in Hopewell 


The Primitive Baptists (also called 
“Hard-Shells” and Old-School Baptists) 
are the rugged individualists of American 
Protestantism. They own 2,700 churches, 
all completely autonomous. Arguing that 
the Bible can speak for itself, they operate 
no Sunday schools and send no missionaries 
abroad. For the same reason, their min- 
isters (elected elders) get no formal the- 
ological training. Members believe that 
only the human voice can express thanks- 
giving to God, hence sing their hymns 
without musical accompaniment. But the 
Hard-Shells, who baptize neophytes by 
complete immersion, are no small sect: 
their membership is an estimated 100,000. 

While most of the Primitive Baptist con- 
gregations are concentrated in the South, 
there are a few in the North, and last week 
one of them celebrated its 225th anniver- 
sary. In the tiny town of Hopewell, N.J. 
(former residence of the Charles A. Lind- 
berghs and 50 miles from New York City) , 
175 Hard-Shells gathered at their two-cen- 
tury-old church and heard sermons by vis- 
iting elders from Leesburg, Va., and West 
Hurley, N.Y., and another by Charles W. 
Vaughn, their own elder since 1915. They 
turned to the church door and chanted an 
organless hymn. Then the congregation 
went outside and ate a basket lunch, happy 
in Elder Vaughn’s assurance that their wor- 
ship had never changed and never would 
and that their church would remain “a pil- 
lar of fundamentalism in a modernistic 
world.” 








SCIENCE 


Brothers Under the Skin: 
We All Feel Pain in Same Way, 
National Academy Is Told 


Although many persons believe they’re 
supersensitive to pain and others boast of 
remarkable thick-hidedness, all are broth- 
ers under the skin in actual tests. This is 
one of the most important conclusions in- 
dicated by Drs. G. A. Schumacher and 
H. G. Wolff and Miss Helen Goodell of 
the New York Hospital and the Cornell 
University Medical College during the 
past twelve months and reported last week 
in Washington before the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences. 

To test susceptibility to pain, the New 
York researchers decided to use a lens to 





Wide World 


Dr, Jewett, NAS president 


focus beams from a 1,000-watt lamp bulb 
on the skin, somewhat in the manner of a 
boy concentrating sunrays on a piece of 
paper with a magnifying glass. A rheostat 
controlled the flow of electricity, and sensi- 
tivity was measured by finding what was 
the lowest intensity necessary to produce 
a feeling of heat that would gradually turn 
to pain during a three-second exposure. 
Since fear and anger influence skin tem- 
peratures and also the heat-pain reaction 
in many regions of the body, the doctors 
directed the beams on a zone where the 
temperature remains constant during emo- 
tional upsets: the forehead, which has a 
practically fixed temperature of about 93 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

After thus minimizing the emotional 
factor, the scientists tested about 140 per- 
sons and discovered that a lamp-beam in- 
tensity of about 250 units (based ‘on an 
arbitrary scale used in their laboratory) 
would cause heat to be felt as pain after 
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three seconds in all cases. This research 
shows that as far as physical sensitivity 
to pain is concerned, a phlegmatic labore 
and a high-strung woman are in the same 
boat. But training and other factors of 
environment make the laborer respond 
with a grunt to a wound that would make 
the nervous woman scream. 

The nation’s most exclusive scientific 
body, which is restricted to 350 research. 
ers, and is headed by Dr. Frank B. Jewet; 
of New York, awarded its Public Welfare 
Medal to J. Edgar Hoover, head of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, “for his 
application of scientific methods to the 
problem of crime prevention,” and heard 
further reports, including the following: 


Sex anpD TEMPERATURE: Women feel 
less cold than men in chilly weather and 
hence have at least some scientific justif. 
cation for wearing thin stockings in the 
dead of winter. This is an implication o! 
findings by Dr. Eugene F. DuBois ani 
Dr. James D. Hardy of the Russell Sage 
Institute of Pathology, New York. Jud-. 
ing by skin temperature, however, women 
are actually colder under such conditions. 
This paradox is explained by the fact that 
the closer a person’s skin temperature is 
to the weather temperature, the less he 
feels heat or cold. 

Thus when Drs. DuBois and Hardy 
placed persons in a specially constructed 
cubicle where weather could be experi- 
mentally maintained at about 71 degrees 
Fahrenheit, they found that the average 
skin temperatures of women were about 
2 degrees lower than the average for men. 
Hence women feel less cold because the 
difference between the temperature of their 
skins and the artificial weather was smaller. 
At sizzling temperatures as high as 95 


degrees, however, women’s skins average’ 


4 degrees higher than the figure for the 
opposite sex. 


Heatine sy Heat Rays: The healing 
power of heat is shown in the use of medi- 
cal aids ranging from the humble hot- 
water bottle to “artificial fever” machines 
which produce short radio waves that raise 
the temperatures of tissues and help the 
body combat such ailments as syphilis, 
meningitis, arthritis, and St. Vitus’ dance. 
Drs. C. H. Cartwright, John Daniel, and 
Alex Petrauskas of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology announced studies 
of the healing power of infra-red beams, 
the invisible rays generated by toasters 
and electric ovens, among other things. 

The use of infra-red lamps is well known 
in medical circles, but the wave lengtls 
of such rays may vary from 1/36,300 to 
1/18,150 inch, and the Cambridge tests 
were conducted to find, among othe! 
things, which waves were best suited for 
stimulating circulation and generally bene- 
fiting injured tissues. Heat rays generated 
by an ordinary tungsten incandescent lamp 
and passed through a water filter (to 
eliminate extra-long rays which may pr 
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About the low summer fares to the Orient and the President 
Liner go-as-you-choose Cruises that take you there... to 
California’s Exposition, Hawaii or Round the World. 


American President Lines’ special 
low summer roundtrip fares to the Orient 
were designed to fit most any vacation budget. 
For example: Cruise to Japan and back, via 
Honolulu for only $480. Japan and China for 
$547. Or cruise to Japan, China and the Phil- 
ippines for as little as $630 roundtrip— First 
Class all the way. These special Cruise-Season 
fares allow you all the famous President Liner 
privileges ...the go-as-you-choose-way of 
cruising... the fun of games and dancing and 
pleasant companions on a big, friendly ship 
designed for vacationing...all the privileges 
that usually go with President Liner tickets at 
regular rates. 


GO AS YOU CHOOSE 


Frequent President Liner sailings (every fourth 
week from New York to California and every 
other week from Los Angeles and San Francis- 
co, via Hawaii and the Sunshine Route to the 
Orient) give you this unusual type of cruise— 
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Nikko’s Temples—the Japan of 2000 years ago. 
the President Liner go-as-you-choose cruise 
that lets you stopover anywhere, then con- 
tinue on the next or another of these big 
“designed-for-vacations” ships, with almost 
identical accommodations: Every stateroom 
outside, high amidship, broad playdecks up in 
the sun, ample promenades, spacious public 
rooms, outdoor swimming pools and grand, 
varied President Liner food. 





MANILA—1I8 DAYS 
President Liner reduced Cruise-Season fares also 
apply to Manila-Direct sailings now offered by 


TO CALIFORNIA AND ROUND THE WORLD, FROM NEw York: Pres. Adams May 17; Pres. 
Harrison June 14; Pres. Polk July 26; Pres. Garfield August 9; Pres. Adams September 6. TO THE 
ORIENT, FROM SAN FRANCISCO: Pres. Pierce May 17; Pres. Coolidge May 31; Pres. Taft June 
14; Pres. Cleveland June 28; Pres. Pierce July 12; Pres. Coolidge July 26; Pres. Taft August 9; 
Pres. Cleveland August 23. ROUND THE WORLD, FROM SAN FRANCISCO: Pres. Adams June 8; 
Pres. Harrison July 6; Pres. Polk August 17; Pres. Garfield August 31; Pres. Adams Sept. 28. 















President Lines’ chartered liners, the famed Pan- 
ama Pacific ‘City Ships’. From San Francisco to 
Manila, 18 days ($615 First Class). Hongkong 22 
days ($604). Singapore 27 days ($703). Penang 
29 days ($729). No other service to Manila and 
Malaya is so fast. 


CALIFORNIA, ROUND AMERICA 


President Liner Round America Cruises give 
you both World’s Fairs—New York and San 
Francisco—and a sunny 17-day ocean voyage 
in one grand vacation. Your President Liner 
ticket includes rail transportation from your 
home town to New York, a 17-day cruise to 
Havana, through the Caribbean, the Panama 
Canal, up the West Coast of Mexico to Cali- 
fornia—both Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
and your train trip home again. $304 is the 
complete First Class fare (only train meals and 
Pullman not included). And you may stopover 
anywhere you wish. 





ROUND THE WORLD~85 DAYS 


Complete globe-circling cruises on American 
President Liners allow you to sail from New 
York, Los Angeles or San Francisco, via Ha- 
waii and the Pacific’s Sunshine Route to Japan, 
China, Philippines, Straits Settlements, Cey- 
lon, India, Egypt, Italy and home again across 
the sunny South Atlantic. First Class fares are 
from $1049 (train fare across America includ- 
ed), or $1143 all the way by President Liner. 
And you may stop over anywhere; take from 
a minimum of 85 days up to two years. 


* * * * * 


See your own Travel Agent for full information. 
Or write or call on us at 604 Fifth Avenue, New 
York; 462 Boylston St., Boston; Transportation 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 110 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago; 514 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles; Skinner 
Bidg., Seattle; or 311 California St., San Fran- 
cisco (Head Office). 
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duce serious skin burns) were directed 
against the clean-shaven cheek of 35-year- 
old Dr. Cartwright. 

When his cheek became uncomfortably 
warm, the effect was duly noted, and, with 
the aid of devices to measure wave lengths, 
the Cambridge scientists discovered that 
infra-red rays of about 1/23,090-inch long 
were most effective. These invisible beams 
harmlessly raised tissue temperatures as 
much as 8 degrees Fahrenheit and pro- 
duced more healing heat than a hot-water 
bottle. 


Oruer Papers: Prof. W. H. Bucher of 
the University of Cincinnati reported that 
great submarine canyons 10,000 to 12,000 
feet deep off the Atlantic-coast were pro- 
duced by the effect of undersea earth- 
quakes. These disturbances set up great 
waves that sweep snakewise across the 
ocean bed and cut the deep chasms. ... 
The blood cells of any one species of mam- 
mal differ from the cells of all other 
species in their permeability (the capacity 
of the cell walls to permit fluids to seep 
in and out), and Dr. M. H. Jacobs of the 
University of Pennsylvania told how he 
had used such differences to identify 100 
samples of blood. “Even such closely re- 
lated species as the albino rat and the 
albino mouse are readily distinguished,” 
he announced, “as are the dog and the cat, 
the rabbit and the guinea pig, the ox and 
the sheep.” 





Vaccine for Arthritis 

Besides its annual winter convention, 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science holds various re- 
gional meetings throughout the United 
States, and last week a session of the 
southwestern division at Tucson and the 
University of Arizona attracted more than 
200 scientists from California, West Texas, 
Colorado,- New Mexico, and Arizona. 
Among the 150 reports, the following 
were of special interest: 


{| The “petrified man” of circus sideshows 
is sometimes an extreme example of arthri- 
tis (inflammation of the joints). In such 
cases, chronic irritation is followed by the 
welding together of almost all the bones 
in the body, until only slight movements 
of fingers and jaws may be possible. But 
1,000,000 Americans are suffering from 
less severe but crippling forms of the dis- 
ease, and it is estimated that proper 
treatments would have prevented 85 to 90 
per cent of the resulting deformities. Dr. 
Bernard L. Wyatt of the Wyatt Clinic 
Laboratories, Tucson, described some of 
these treatments in a paper that surveyed 
modern weapons against arthritis. Among 
them is a vaccine, developed by Dr. Wyatt 
in the past eight years, which contains 
about 8,000,000,000 killed streptococcus 
germs to the cubic inch and combats the 
forms of the disease caused by the inva- 
sion of these microbes into hard-to-get-at 














joint regions. The recommended course of 
treatment is ten injections of gradually 
increasing vaccine doses at five- or six-day 
intervals, followed by further shots twice 
a week for several months. 


q Vying with cotton, cantaloupes, and 
grapefruit in boosting the annual income 
of Arizona is the giant cactus, a tourist 
attraction which may grow over 35 feet 
high in 50 to 100 years. Hence, it was a 
major disaster when several years ago 
some of the great plants in the state’s 
famous cactus forests began to “bleed,” 
exuding a dark brown liquid, and finally 
rotted away until broken by windstorms. 
Other giant cacti have large and damag- 
ing overgrowths, or “tumors,” on their 
lower portions. After an investigation, 
P. C. Lightle, J. G. Brown, and Elizabeth 
Standring of the University of Arizona 


This rod-shaped bacteria ... 
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found up to 33 per cent of the plants were 
infected in some areas and traced the guilt 
to two hitherto unknown rod-shaped bac. 
teria. Steps are under way to develop 
methods of combatting these anti-cactus 
microbes. 





Why a Golf Ball Is Dimpled 


Each of the 16,200,000 golf balls Ameri- 
cans buy each year is neatly stamped with 
dimples (about 300 of them) or meshes 
(roughly 270), but far from being mere 
decorations these markings are the result 
of careful scientific research. At a Wash- 
ington meeting of the American Physical 
Society last week, John M. Davies of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. research laboratories in 
Akron, Ohio, read a paper demonstrating 
this point that should be of special interest 
to technical-minded golfers who want to 
know the whys and wherefores of their 
shots. 

According to studies conducted by the 
A. G. Spalding sporting-goods company, 
balls hit by the average professional whiz 
through the air at about 115 miles an hour, 
and even the efforts of run-of-the-mill 
players have an estimated speed of 98 
miles. Naturally, the longer such fast- 
traveling projectiles stay in the air, the 
farther they will travel, and that, accord- 
ing to Davies, is where dimples and meshes 
come in. A driver imparts a backspin of 
about 2,000 revolutions a minute to a ball, 
while a niblick shot may increase this 
figure to 10,000. This spin helps keep the 
ball in the air because a golf ball, like a 
baseball, “follows its nose” and tends to 
rise if its front surface is turning upward. 

But, by using a device that drops back- 
spinning golf balls into an artificial 72- 
mile wind stream, Davies found that 
smooth-surfaced balls drop more quickly 
than the meshed or dimpled variety. Tests 
with a driving machine confirmed these 





... has devastated the giant cacti of America’s Southwest 
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The Chapter in Your Life entitled 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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NEW GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION OPENS MAY 25 10 SEPTEMBER 29 


One night this summer we'd like 
to take youup on Telegraph Hilltoshow you 
San Francisco’s million lights,and Treasure 
Island framed by the world’s two largest 
bridges. 

Here, all that you ever dreamed about this 
City suddenly comes true. About you is the 
high-piled, storied metropolis that sprang 
from a Spanish pueblo overnight. There, the 
Golden Gate through which the ’Forty- 
Niners came from all the countries of the 
earth, bringing their customs and their tastes 
to linger on in the Latin Quarter, Chinatown 
and in a dozen other foreign colonies. These 
are the hills, so steep that cable cars were 
invented to climb them. And there, in the 
middle of the Bay...the world’s most beauti- 


ful World’s Fair. 


This magic night you will remember always 
as you will remember all your other nights 
and days in San Francisco...and on Trea- 
sure Island, with its lovely courts and gar- 
dens, exciting Gayway, fine new art exhibit, 
the Aquacade and the deeply moving pageant, 
America! The Cavalcade of a Nation. 

In San Francisco you will dine around the 
world, dance where modern music was born, 
explore Golden Gate Park... Fishermen’s 
Wharf...the long Embarcadero... 

We’ve just prepared a new illustrated book 
that tells the whole exciting story of this City, 
its Exposition and the wonderland so close 
to San Francisco: the groves of giant Red- 
woods, Yosemite National Park, Lake Tahoe 
and the Land of Gold; hospitable Del Monte 
and sunny Santa Cruz, on Monterey Bay. 


Send the coupon today for your free copy 
of this book. Find out how low all costs are 
here. See how easily and quickly you can 
come over smooth highways, or by train or 


plane or boat. 


%& CALIFORNIANS INC. 
Dept. 605, 703 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. Please send me your 
new, free 1940 vacation book. 

Name_ 
SOT eccintmestemernentl 
City 
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ou nice ? 


ee es j 4 wi : 
“Well, jumpin’ Jimminy.. there you goagain!I “And when we’re in trouble — do I ever 
give you anice sweet kiss andzwoosh you’re_ try to take it out on your hide? No! 
heading for the woods in a haywire hook, But if I’m even just the least touch 
fading like a dead duck. Last time you off... blooie—your cover looks like 
sliced. Listen, I’m not asking foreagles...” I’d slugged you with a meat axe...” 


Permanent balance. Like the world-famous Look at that compression! pous.e por is 
Spalding power balls, por and pasu, the speeded up for extra distance by 
new povsie vot has Spalding’s exclu- “needling”—Spalding’s shot-thru-the- 
sive True Solution Center. 100% liquid. cover that builds up tension, gives long 
No minerals to settle and throw it off fast flight. And tough — povs1e pot’s 
balance. Saves your game from unde- Geer patent cover is specially armored 
served hooks and slices, to take the sharpest, hardest topping. 


Spalding 


INTRODUCES THE NEW GOLF BALL 


D@®UBLE D@T 


“Oh, hello Mac. Gee, I’m ready to...” Mae the Pro: “Whoa! 
Your form’s okay. Here, next round, play this povste 
pot. New kind of ball—toughest Spalding’s ever made. 
Distance? This baby’s shot full of it. And straight! 
She’linever give you those undeserved hooks and slices...” 


How are you hitting’em? Here’s Bobby Jones of our re- 
search staff caught by Spalding’s high-speed camera. 
Studies of multi-flash photos like this have led to re 
cent important developments in Spalding clubs as well 
as the new povste pot ball. Your Pro will show you 
how these improvements can help your game. 


© A. G. SPALDING & BROS. DIVISION OF SPALDING SALES CORP 
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Shoving the shot in style: Al Blozis of Georgetown demonstrates his record-breaking form 


findings. Since mechanical strokes capable 
of sending marked balls 230 yards drove 
unmarked pills only 80 yards, golfers owe 
a good part of their scores to those in- 
nocent circles and net formations. The 
effect of these indentions is similar to the 
gripping action of tire treads—they tend 
to give the ball a greater “hold” on the air 
as they shoot forward, and this, plus the 
backspin, increases the tendency to rise; 
hence the distance. 

Davies, incidentally, takes more than a 
technical interest in golf, the 39-year-old 
scientist playing his local courses in 85. 
He told a Newsweek correspondent there 
was little difference between meshed and 
dimpled balls as far as getting distance was 
concerned, and that the ideal marking 
depth is about .013 inch. 

How does the sun retain its heat, never 
burning itself out? Exploring the atom, 
Prof. Hans Albrecht Bethe of Cornell (an 
exile from Munich University) offered the 
answer more than a year ago (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 26, 1938): the combustion of the 
sun’s carbon, at temperatures of 10,000,000 
degrees centigrade or more, goes through 
six atom-smashing stages (hydrogen par- 
ticles smash into the carbon, converting it 
into nitrogen, which is transformed back 
into carbon; the carbon again is smacked 
into nitrogen, which becomes oxygen under 
the hydrogen bombardment; the oxygen is 
converted back into nitrogen, which, at- 
tacked for the last time by the excited 
atoms of hydrogen, forms an atom that 
splits into two parts: helium and carbon) . 

Thus the sun eats its cake of carbon and 
has it too, the carbon returning to its full 
original state every 6,550,000 years to be- 
——_ its heat-producing, self-renewing 
cycle, 

Last week, Professor Bethe and his col- 
laborator, Dr. M. H. Halloway, reported at 
the physicists’ meeting on laboratory ex- 
periments reproducing the six stages of the 
sun’s strange process of making carbon 
fom carbon and added they had reconciled 
their hypothesis with astronomical find- 
ings on the percentage of carbon and nitro- 
gen in the sun’s mass. 








SPORTS 


Finland Drops 1940 Olympics; 
1944 Games in London—Maybe 





Russian bombers over Finland spared 
the, $8,000,000 Olympic layout at Helsinki 
—most of the buildings were protected by 
anti-aircraft guns—and when _ hostilities 
ceased, the Finns fondled a slim hope that 
perhaps after all the 1940 summer games 
could be held as originally planned. (Ger- 
many had already canceled the winter 
games, awarded to Garmisch-Partenkirch- 
en, last November.) The subsequent 
spread of the war, however, settled the 
matter obviously, and last week Finland 
finally conceded that its games are official- 
ly canceled. 

The next Olympics, provided interna- 
tional ciouds lift, are set for London in 
1944 (summer games) and for Cortina, 
di Ampezzo, Italy (winter). Meanwhile, 
American Olympic officials are toying with 
the idea of arranging some sort of a con- 
solation “Olympic” tournament this sum- 
mer, to give American athletes a chance 
to show the feats they might have per- 
formed had the international games gone 
on. When the United States Olympic of- 
ficials meet in New York City this week, 
they are also expected to discuss favorably 
the permanent creation of Pan-American 
games, between Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries, in off-Olympic years, 1942, 1946, 
1950, and so on. 





Georgetown Giant 


Al Blozis, the 6-foot-5, 245-pound 
Georgetown shot-putter, entered six track 
meets during the past indoor season, heav- 
ing the iron ball 36 times. Twice, the 
gigantic son of a Lithuanian steelworker 
in North Bergen, N.J., overstepped the 
circle, and his tosses were ruled out on 
fouls. Each of the other 34 times, Blozis 





exceeded a 50-foot span—which is better 
than par on any shot-putter’s course—and 
nineteen times he improved Jack Tor- 
rance’s world’s indoor record of 53 feet 
11% inches. His super-heave sailed 55 feet 
834 inches. 

Outdoors last week—in the Penn Relay 
Meet, at Philadelphia—Blozis cut loose 
another remarkable heave, 55 feet 5%% 
inches, almost 3 feet farther than the 
meet record. Uncontestedly this strong 
boy, who is working his way through col- 
lege by lugging food trays in and out of 
the dining room, stands as the supreme 
shot-putter of the day, and track followers 
predict it is only a matter of time before 
he wipes off Jack Torrance’s outdoor shot- 
put record of 57 feet 1 inch, set in Oslo 
six years ago. 

Putting the shot, however, is not his 
only athletic accomplishment. Last fall 
Blozis played a robust tackle on George- 
town’s undefeated football team, and a 
fortnight ago, in a meet against Navy, he 
not only paced shot-putters with a mighty 
53-foot 714-inch thrust but bagged two 
other events as well—the discus throw 
(161 feet 2 inches) and the high jump 
(5 feet 11 inches) . 





The Late Joe Jacobs 


When Jack Sharkey won the heavy- 
weight championship of the world from 
Max Schmeling on a decision in 1932, 
Schmeling’s manager, Joe Jacobs, howled 
repeatedly into a radio microphone: “We 
wuz robbed.” No doubt the equivalent of 
this expression of disgust had been ut- 
tered time and again since the earliest 
days of man, but Jacobs popularized the 
complaint by shouting it loud and often. 

Two years later, attending a World 
Series baseball game between St. Louis and 
Detroit which was played in a snow flurry, 
Jacobs coined another catch phrase, guar- 
anteeing him a permanent niche in box- 
ing’s Hall of Immortals. Shivering in the 
ball park, he muttered: “I should of stood 
in bed.” 

Jacobs “should have stood in bed” last 
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The Class of 1940 


by JOHN LARDNER 


The hat trick in American racing 
is to win the Kentucky Derby, the 
Preakness, and the Belmont Stakes. 
The thoroughbred horse is in the high 
springtime of his life at three years old, 
and those three races are his golden 
trinity. 

It takes a good, if not a great, animal 
to turn the trick. The honest colt Sir 
Barton, who lived to have his heart 
broken by Man o’ War, did it in 1919. 
Gallant Fox, a really great one, did it 
in 1930, and his stout son Omaha hit 
the jackpot five years later. War Ad- 
miral, in 1937, was the last of the triple 
champions. 

Back of these three time-honored 
tests come the rich Arlington Classic, 
the ancient Travers at Saratoga, the 
Withers, the Dwyer, and the Lawrence 
Realization. It’s a full year for the 
three-year-old, and the three-year-olds 
of 1940 are at the post. 

Their leader is Bimelech, strictly a 
storybook horse, the last foal of a great 
sire, Black Toney; he represents, per- 
haps, the last cast of the dice for Ken- 
tucky’s staunchest gambling man, Col. 
Edward Riley Bradley, who has won 
four Derbies and set his heart on a fifth 
at the age of 80. Already Bimelech—a 
big, handsome bay whom the stable- 
hands call Bimmy—has tugged the 
Colonel through an illness that might 
have been fatal. Bradley won't see 
him run at Churchill Downs, but vic- 
tory there may be tonic enough to bring 
the gambler back to the races. 

Bimelech looks good—a fast horse, 
a proved stayer, champion of the two- 
year-olds last year, undefeated in com- 
petition. Bradley calls him the best he 
ever owned. It may be that Bimmy is 
a great one. This season’s three-year- 
olds are not the best lot ever foaled, 
but there are horses among them good 
enough to make Bimelech prove his 
greatness and possibly to head off his 
drive for the honors of the year. 

I think these are the best ones: 

Dit—owned by Arnold Hanger and 
trained by Max Hirsch, who won the 
Derby and Preakness with Bold Ven- 
ture in 1936. Dit is not what the boys 
call spectacularly bred, but he is fast, 
can go a distance on all kinds of track, 
and runs with an easy, honest confi- 
dence. 

Pictor—from the barn of W. L. 
Brann, owner of Challedon. Maryland 


born and bred, and named Pictor for 
no reason at all except that Brann 
thought it sounded nice and simple, this 
is a strong horse who loves to run in 
the mud. 

Mioland—this horse is big and power- 
ful. He has good Western and Southern 
records and must be reckoned with if 
only because he belongs to Charles S. 
(Lucky) Howard, owner of Seabiscuit 
and Kayak IT. 

Then there are Red Dock and 
Roman, two steady runners who should 
push the good ones all year long; Snow 
Ridge, chestnut son of Diavolo, a late 
trainer but a good prospect; the ec- 
centric Andy K, unsound and a swerver 
but fast; Devil’s Crag, which likes a 
sloppy track; Barnet, a promising 
sprinter though not a Derby or Preak- 
ness horse; Roman Flag, stablemate of 
Dit and a threat for the later stakes; 
and a dark animal called Sirocco, who 
is acting suspiciously and will bear 
watching. 


Possibly the greatest three-year- 
olds of all time—they retired early and 
did not go on to run the handicaps year 
after year, like Exterminator, Sun 
Beau, and Seabiscuit—were Man 0’ 
War and Gallant Fox. 

You know all about Man o’ War, un- 
defeated in eleven starts as a three- 
year-old. More stupendous than Big 
Red’s record, even, is Gallant Fox’s. 
He won the Wood Memorial, Preak- 
ness, Derby, Belmont Stakes, Dwyer, 
Arlington Classic, Travers, Saratoga 
Cup, Lawrence Realization, and Jockey 
Club Gold Cup (at 2 miles, where 
horses are horses). The Fox’s winnings 
for the year were $308,275, an all-time 
high. He won three cups worth a total 
of $12,500. The scholarly Frank G. 
Menke, intoxicated by digits, reports 
that: the Fox in two seasons ran about 
33 minutes, for an average of $10,000 
a minute or $16,500 a mile. All in all, 
he was a useful sort of cob. 

Three-year-old greatness means the 
thing that Gallant Fox and Man o’ 
War had, and Bimelech is a long way 
yet from matching it—and the rest of 
the class of 1940 is even farther. But 
give them time. It’s not too much for 
the horse fan to dream that something 
may develop on the strips of Churchill 
Downs and Pimlico and Belmont to 
give him a horse for the ages. 
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Joe Jacobs, 1896-1940 


week. He felt pains over his heart Wed. 
nesday but nevertheless went out to visit 
his fighter, Tony Galento, in training for 
a bout with Max Baer. On the way home 
with his friend Harry Mendel, the six-day 
bike promoter, Jacobs suffered what he 
thought was indigestion and stopped at a 
drugstore for a remedy. But it did no good, 
and the pains got worse. Rushed by Men- 
del to a doctor’s office, Jacobs complained 
of dizziness. Immediately after arrival, the 
43-year-old manager slumped forward to 
the floor, dying of a heart attack as the 
physician worked over him. 

His associates in the notoriously w- 
scrupulous business of managing boxers 
knew Joe Jacobs as “Yussel the Muscle,” 
the sobriquet resulting from the way he 
muscled in on the ownership of Schmeling, 
when the German first came to the United 
States. Born the son of an impoverished 
Jewish tailor who migrated from Russia 
and settled in New York’s tough Irish 
neighborhood, Hell’s Kitchen, Jacobs grew 
up the hard way. Yet he was a prototype 
of the fictionally weird characters which 
only the ring produces, and his demise last 
week set off a stream of sincere sentimen- 
talities. Among them was this from Mike 
Jacobs, the promoter (no relation to Joe): 
“I am deeply shocked. He was the most 
colorful manager who ever lived.” 





Sport Squibs 

Just one week after George Pallage had 
bowled a flawless 300 game in the ABC 
tournament, at Detroit, Mich. (News 
wEEK, April 29), Michael Angelo Domet- 
ico, a 27-year-old steelworker from Canton, 
Ohio, also sped the ball down the alley for 
twelve straight strikes. It was the eighth 
perfect performance since ABC bowling 
began 40 years ago. 


{Larry (Killer) Marino, heavyweight 
boxer of Italian descent, installed a five 
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piece orchestra at the ringside when he met 
Bill Comiskey of Paterson, N.J., in a ten- 
round bout at Baltimore, Md., last week. 
The orchestra played the Italian national 
anthem as Marino piled up a lead. When 
he seemed to be losing his edge, the or- 
chestra swung into “Don’t Give Up the 
Ship.” Marino won a split decision over 
Comiskey—to the strains of Chopin’s “Fu- 
neral March.” 


§ A record crowd of 20,000 in Worthing- 
ton Valley, Md., cheered Blockade, an 
eleven-year-old chestnut gelding, as he 
raced over the 22-timber 4-mile Maryland 
Hunt Cup course April 27 in a style befit- 
ting a son of Man o’ War. By a full fifteen 
lengths, Blockade romped home in front, 
his third successive victory, and gained his 
owner, Mrs. E. Read Beard, permanent 
possession of the classic cup. 








EDUCATION 


College Pool: Six Schools 
Join Their Efforts to Create 
Atlanta University Center 


Out of Atlanta and through Georgia this 
week marched 800 volunteer fund raisers, 
scouring the state for cash. They button- 
holed everyone who seemed likely to have 
money to spare. In mail brochures and 
newspaper and radio appeals they begged 
Georgians to pledge at least $1,300,000, 
conscious that upon their success depended 
the fate of probably the most ambitious 
experiment in Southern higher education 
ever undertaken: the projected University 
Center of Atlanta. 

The key colleges in the University Cen- 
ter idea so far are Emory University, Meth- 
odist school in Atlanta (enrollment: 
1,400), and its Presbyterian neighbor, 
Agnes Scott College (enrollment: 500). 
Eight years ago they persuaded a commit- 
tee of Northern educators to survey the 
college situation in Atlanta, and it turned 
out that the city’s schools were in ruinous 
competition. The Yankees urged the col- 
leges to cooperate, merge small classes, and 
specialize in separate fields (for example, 
Atlanta’s Georgia School of Technology 
would monopolize engineering courses) . 

Though little encouraged by other 
schools, Emory and Scott went ahead on 
their own and signed a contract stipulat- 
ing: 

1—Agnes Scott would enroll only women 
and would concentrate on arts, education, 
and languages. 

2—Emory would bar women from its un- 
dergraduate college but would admit Scott 
girls to some advanced electives. It would 
expand its science and graduate courses 
and operate a joint summer school. 

3—They would compile a catalogue for 
both college libraries and organize a fac- 
. ulty-student committee for co-op glee 





clubs, dramatic societies, etc. Scott would 
get one-fifth of all undesignated gifts to the 
colleges; Emory, four-fifths. Otherwise each 
college would remain independent. 

Working on this basis, Scott and Emory 
then turned northward for cash—to the 
Rockefeller-endowed General Education 
Board. But the GEB considered the two- 
college plan too limited and suggested that 
Scott and Emory round up other partic- 
ipants. In short order they did: Georgia 
Tech, Atlanta’s High Museum of Art, Co- 
lumbia Theological Seminary of suburban 
Decatur, and the University of Georgia at 
Athens signed an agreement to join the 
University Center. Then, two years ago, 
the GEB pledged Scott and Emory $2,500,- 
000 (for undergraduate departments and 
libraries) on condition they raised another 
$5,000,000 elsewhere; with the pledge went 
an implied promise that more millions 
would pour southward when the other col- 
leges showed signs of action. 

By last week a preliminary campaign 
had collected $3,100,000 of the required 
$5,000,000. (The biggest single contribu- 
tion was $1,000,000 from Samuel C. Dobbs, 
self-educated Atlanta financier and ex- 
president of the Coca-Cola Co.) Preston 
S. Arkwright, Georgia Power Co. president 
and head of the public drive that began 
this week, felt confident he could dig up the 
remaining $1,300,000 by the time it ends 
May 10. 

Meanwhile, University Center projects 
already in effect include a Citizenship In- 
stitute sponsored by Emory, Scott, and 
Georgia Tech; a joint summer law school 
by Emory, Georgia U., and Mercer Uni- 
versity of Macon; and an agreement by 
Emory and Georgia U. to talk things over 
before taking any new steps in law and 
medicine. That Atlanta may eventually 
become the educational capital. of the 
South seems probable. 
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Symphony in Folk Songs: 
New Roy Harris Opus the Hit 
of Eastman Music Festival 


For the tenth time in as many years, al] 
those anxious ears attuned to the develop. 
ment of serious music in America were 
bent last week toward a moon-shaped 
Italian Renaissance music hall, the most 
costly and elaborate theater in Rochester, 
N.Y. In five nights some 7,000 earnest 
music lovers shuffled in and out of the 
auditorium for the tenth annual East. 
man School Festival of American Music, 
directed by Dr. Howard Hanson. 

Four of the seven composers whose 
symphonic works were performed for the 
first time are graduates of the Eastman 
School of Music: Edmund Haines, Kansas 
City-bred Ph.D. candidate at the school, 
represented by a “Symphony in Minia- 
ture”; David Diamond, 24-year-old New 
Yorker whose “Variations on an Original 
Theme” was aired for the first time; Bur- 
rill Phillips, born in Omaha, Neb., 33 years 
ago and now a member of the faculty in 
composition, who heard the world pre- 
miére of his “Concert Piece for Bassoon 
and String Orchestra” and a “Dance”; 
Wayne Barlow, a teaching fellow at the 
school, whose “Three Moods for Dancing” 
opened the popular Ballet Night program. 

The most notable premiére of the week, 
however, was the work of an ex-truck 
driver for a butter-and-egg firm, whose 


parents 


went from Kansas to Lincoln 


County, Okla., in an oxcart and later 
trekked west to California when Roy Har- 
ris was very young. Now 42 and head of 
the composition department at the West- 
minster Choir School in Princeton, N.J,, 
Harris never studied or taught in the 


Premiére: Dr. Hanson, left, directed Roy Harris’ ‘Folk-Song S 


T. Liyle Keith 


ymphony’ 
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Ist QUARTER — 1938 - 1939 - 1940 

















1938 1939 1940 
Rank Magazine Rank Magazine Rank Magazine 
1 Sat. Eve. Post 1 = Sat. Eve. Post 1 = Sat. Eve. Post 
2 Collier's 2 Collier's 2 —sLife 
3 Time 3 = Life 3 Collier's 
4 Am. Weekly 4 Time 4 Time 
5 Life S American Weekly S American Weekly 
6 This Week 6 Liberty 6 This Week 
7 ~~ Esquire 7 This Week 7 ~—sCcLiberty 
8 Liberty 8 Cosmopolitan 8 Bet. Homes & Gard. 
9 Cosmopolitan 9 Amer. Magazine 9 Cosmopolitan 
10 Am.Magazine _ 10 Bet. Homes & Gard. 10 American Home 
11 _— Bet. Homes & Garda 11 Esquire 11 Am. Magazine 
12 New Yorker 12 American Home 12 New Yorker 
13 Amer. Home 13 New Yorker 13 Esquire 
14 ~—s‘ Fortune 14 Redbook 14 NEWSWEEK 
15 Look 15 Fortune 
16 Redbook 16 Business Week 15 Fortune 
17 Nat. Geographic 17. _—=Nat. Geographic 16 Business Week 
18 Business Week 18 NEWSWEEK 17 Redbook 
19 Popular Mech. 3 ; 18 Family Circle 
20 Nation’s Bus. 19 Family Circle 19 Look 
21 House & Garden 20 Look 20 Nat. Geographic ‘ 
22 House Beautiful 21 Popular Mech. 21 Nation's Bus. 
23. ~=—~ Pop. Science 22 House Beautiful 22 Pop ular Mech. 
24 Family Circle 23 ~=—~ Pop. Science 23. ~=~Pop. Science 
25 NEWSWEEK 24 Nation’s Bus. 24 House & Garden 
25 House & Garden 25 House Beautiful 
26 Town & Country 26 Town & Country 26 Outdoor Life 
27 Outdoor Life 27 Outdoor Life 27 Town & Country 


“Quite a picture of progress, 
NEWSWEEK’s gone from 
25th to 18th to 14th place in 


revenue 


in just 





Source—Publishers Information' Bureau 
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“Yes—And for the first four 
months of 1940 Newsweek 
gained about twice as many 
advertising pages, over the 
same period of last year, as any 
other news or general business 
magazine ... because advertis- 
ing in NEWSWEEK gets action.” 















AMERICAN PREMIERE 


Frederick Stock and the 
Chicago Symphony Now 
Record Schubert's Seventh 


Wuen you hear this tone- 
perfect recording you will 
want to hear other favorites 
on Columbia* Masterworks 
Records. And when you invest 
in Columbia Masterworks 
Albums you always know that 
you will get perfect perform- 
ances through many playings 
... because Columbia Records 
are made better, play better 
than ever before. 


FREE: Write to Columbia 
Masterworks at Bridgeport, 
Conn., for free May listing of 
latest Masterworks releases. 





SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 7 in C Major 
Frederick Stock conducting the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Six 
12-inch records in Album. Set M 
and AM-403 


LISZT—arr. BUSONI: Spanish Rhapsody 
Dimitri Mitropoulos and the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
Two 12-inch records in Album. 
Set X-163 

DEBUSSY: Pagodes (From ‘‘Estampes’’) 

L’lle Joyeuse 


Walter Gieseking, pianist. 12-inch 
record. 69841-D 


"Trade marks “Columbia”, the symbol @® 
ond “Masterworks” Reg. U. S. Put. Off. 


Trode Mork by Columbia Phonograph Company, Inc, 


COLUMBIA 
US 


COLUMBIA RECORDING CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of the Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
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school that Kodak built—although its ten 
festivals and American Composers Con- 
certs, now in their fifteenth year, have 
done much to spread his name and fame. 

And last week, after Howard Hanson 
and the Rochester Philharmonic Orches- 
tra performed five of the seven movements 
of Harris’ new “Folk-song Symphony,” a 
near-capacity audience broke local prece- 
dent by shouting approval until the rangy 
composer had taken five curtain calls. Be- 
gun late last year in a studio apartment 
which overlooks the Hudson River above 
the George Washington Bridge, the sym- 
phony was completed in “several months” 
(Harris always composes at top speed) on 
a commission from the National Commit- 
tee of Music Appreciation. 

The five movements performed were 
“Welcome Party,” based on “When John- 
ny Comes Marching Home,” which Harris 
used in 1934 for a widely played eight- 
minute symphonic composition of that 
name; “Western Cowboy,” a symphonic 
treatment of “Bury Me Not on the Lone 
Prairee”; an orchestral interlude inspired 
by two American folksongs—“The Black- 
bird and the Crow” and “Jump Up My 
Lady,” the latter a jig tune her grand- 
father taught the composer’s wife; a 
“Mountaineer Lovesong,” for which the 
folk melody is “I’m Goin’ Away to Stay 
for a Little While”; and—apparently most 
popular of the five with the Rochester 
audience—the final movement, based on 
“If I Ever Travel This Road Again,” “The 
Girl I Left Behind Me,” and “Goodnight, 
Ladies.” The new symphony is obviously 
a popular success; subsequent perform- 
ances will determine whether or not critics 
will rank it with the Harris symphony No. 
3, which Dr. Serge Koussevitzky of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra calls “the 
first truly great orchestral work to be 
produced in America.” 


RECORD WEEK 


Robert Schumann wrote his “Spring” 
Symphony (No. 1 in B flat) in a month in 
1841—the year after his marriage to Clara 
Wieck. Mendelssohn conducted the world 
premiére at which it was received, Schu- 
mann said, “with an amount of sympathy 
such as I don’t think has been accorded to 
any modern symphony since Beethoven.” 
Serge Koussevitzky and the Boston Sym- 
phony give the work a straightforward, 
first-rate — and seasonable — performance 
(four 12-inch Victor records in album, $8) . 


When he was 20, Johannes Brahms and 
the Hungarian violinist Edward Reményi 
made a concert tour together; it is said that 
in one town the hall was almost empty for 
their first concert, so the two serenaded a 
noble lady in the night with gypsy airs. 
Soon, says the program note for a Decca 
album of eight Hungarian Dances by 
Brahms (four 10-inch‘records, $2.50) , “the 
whole town was listening in its nightcaps, 


so thrilled that the concert hall was packej 
for the next evening.” These gay dance; 
were popular, as his symphonies were not, 
in Brahms’ own time; they still are fayo,. 
ites today. 


Three famous symphonic descriptions 
of Spain—Lalo’s “Spanish Symphony,” 
Debussy’s “Ibéria,” and Ravel’s “Rap. 
sodie Espagnole”’—are by Frenchmen; , 
fourth is the Russian Rimsky-Korsakof; 
“Caprice Espagnole.” Still another is Hup. 
garian—Franz Liszt’s “Spanish Rhap. 
sody,” arranged for piano and orchestra by 
Busoni, an Italian—which has been ex. 
cellently recorded by the Dutch pianist 
Egon Petri with a Greek conductor, Dini- 
tri Mitropoulos, and the Minneapolis 
Symphony (two 12-inch Columbia records 
in album, $4.50). 








FOURTH ESTATE 


ANPA Powwow Brightened 
by Trend of Rising Revenues 
and Labor-Trouble Decline 


Anyone who stepped on a toe in the lob- 
by of the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York last week probably would have drawn 
an ouch from the owner or a top-ranking 
executive of one of the country’s 13,000 
newspapers, for the place was full of jour- 
nalistic giants. More than 1,000 strong, 
they were in town for four days of annual 





Acme 


McCarrens, ANPA president 


conventions—those of the Associated Press 
(Newsweek, April 29), the National 
Newspaper Promotion Association, and the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa 
tion. ; 

The main get-together was the ANPAs 
54th meeting, lasting three days. Although 
working reporters, as usual, were barred 
from the sessions of their peers and forced 
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to fall back on hand-out material, they 
missed little of importance. For the con- 
vention was notable for its even temper 
and optimistic tone. John S. McCarrens, 
general manager of The Cleveland Plain 
Dealer and ANPA president (later re- 
elected) , declared: “Out of all the welter 
and turbulence of the problems of the past 
year, the big news I have first to report is 
that this is still the freest continent in the 
world and it has the freest press in the 
world.” 

Optimism also was evident on the ledger 
side of the newspaper business, for com- 
mittee reports showed: 

That newspaper advertising, which 
shrank from 1936 through 1938, reversed 
that downward curve last year and is con- 
tinuing to climb steadily upward. 

That newspapers now own, or partially 
own, 269 of the nation’s 814 radio stations 
and thus are increasingly sharing in broad- 
casting revenues. (Publishers were urged 
to increase their radio holdings and pay 
particular attention to the new frequency- 
modulation system, which may benefit fac- 
simile broadcasting.) 

That not one of the 449 ANPA member 
newspapers was suspended by strikes dur- 
ing 1939. Generally, there were fewer 
strikes against newspapers last year than 
in any of the several preceding years.* 

That the outbreak of the European war 
has caused no undue disturbance in the 
newsprint situation. The existing North 
American output can care for all Ameri- 
can needs, 

That while “wage costs of ANPA mem- 
bers continued to rise during 1939 out of 
proportion which could be justified by 
linage, cost of living, or other business fac- 
tors,” the trend of the wage rise has leveled 
off slightly in 1940. 

Although the publishers were mostly op- 
posed to the New Deal, they raised little 
anti-Roosevelt dander at their sessions. In- 
stead, they waited for the closing banquet 
o Thursday night, then turned the polit- 
ial sharpshooting over to Wendell L. 
Willkie, president of the Commonwealth 
& Southern Corp., after another guest 
speaker, William S. Knudsen, General Mo- 
tors Corp. president, had concentrated on 
the labor picture, declaring that today’s 
greatest need “is for better management 
on the labor side.” 

The 48-year-old utility executive, cur- 
rently boomed as a Republican Presidential 
possibility, condemned the Administration 
for its “soak-the-rich” tax program, for its 
“permanent” spend-lend program, and for 
its industrial regulations which, instead of 
promoting the business of the people, 
“have drained the vitality and confidence 
from American industry.” The New Deal 








*One strike, the seventeen-month stalemate 
tween the Chicago unit of the American 
Newspaper Guild and the Hearst-owned Herald- 
herican, was settled last week, returning 115 
te work and providing payments total- 
Ing $24,000 to 51 other employes in lieu of jobs. 
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Spring house, over 70 years old, ——<= 
at Old Crow Distillery, where 
original limestone spring used by 
founder James Crow is still in use. 
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BOURBON OR RYE . KENTUCKY STRAIGHT WHISKEY 
National Distillers Products Corporation, N. Y. 100 Proof 















































sums up the experience of hundreds 
of manufacturers who have found 
that #t pays to manufacture in the Wet 
to serve the West .. . and that it pays 
best when located in the Metropolitan 
Oakland Area. 


The logical time-saving money-sav- 
ing distribution center from which to 
‘serve 13,500,000 high-purchasing- 
power Westerners. 


Mainland terminus of 3 trans-conti- 
nental railroads . . . superior ocean, 
river, truck and air shipping facilities. 
Wide choice of factory sites . . . ideal 
working and living conditions. 


May we help solve your western loca- 
tion problems ? 


“better able to 
service our accounts — 









Our BOOKLET, ““The Natural Indus- 
trial Center of the West” with maps, 
statistics and fully illustrated descrip- 
tions, will give you the general in- 
dustrial picture. 

A SPECIAL SURVEY. . . confidential, 
accurate, with no high pressure . . . 
will give specific information perti- 
nent to your particular operation. 
ON-THE-GROUND STUDY of local 
conditions and plant sites . . . with 
our Industrial Engineer cooperating 
with your representatives ... . will 
supply fads down to the last detail. 


All these entirely without expense to 
you. We suggest that you ask your 
secretary to write for booklet, now. 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA, 388 Financial Center Bldg., Oakland, Calif. 
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* Alameda, Aten, Berkeley, Emeryville, Hay- 
ward, Oakland, Piedmont, San Leandro, and 
the Rural Communities of Alameda County 
—over half a million population. 


From this modern plant in 
the Metropolitan Oakland 
Area, the Doughnut Cor- 
poration of America serves 
the baking industry of the 

eleven Western States. a ass 
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blamed business, Willkie pointed out, “for 
being unable to do what government pre. 
vents it from doing.” Yet today, he main. 
tained, there are more inventors, investors, 
and business executives in the country 
than ever before, whose “activities, if re. 
leased from government restrictions, can 
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ANPA speakers Knudsen, Willkie 


provide jobs enough and products enough 
to restore prosperity to America. 

“The people are now ready to... try 
and release the enterprise of the people 
from the weight of bureaucracy and to re- 
dedicate the government to the purpose of 
leaving men free,” Willkie went on. “This 
does not mean, as Mr. Roosevelt suggested 
in his speech to the Young Democrats, a 
return to the 1929 way of life. All of the 
country’s liberals are not in Washington.” 


On April 23, the day following the AP 
meeting, the board of directors met at the 
association’s offices in Rockefeller Center 
and reelected Robert McLean, publisher of 
The Philadelphia Bulletin, as president, 
then took in a preview of the 10-ton stain- 
less-steel plaque being installed on the 
facade of the AP Building. Designed by 
Isamu Noguchi, a 35-year-old Japanese- 
American sculptor- (Newsweek, Oct. 24, 
1938) the panel of five figures symbolizing 
“news” was unveiled this week by Nelson 
Rockefeller, president of the Center corpo- 
ration, and Kent Cooper, AP general 
manager. 


4] Away from the convention site, the exec- 
utives ranged about the city from Wall 
Street offices to 52nd Street night clubs, or 
attended special receptions, rubbing elbows 
with cartoonists, columnists (including 
Mrs. Roosevelt), and a raft of possible 
Presidential candidates. At the luncheon 
of the Banshees (local newspapermens 
club), where the horseplay included 4 
donkey kissing Sen. Robert Taft, Kenneth 
T. Downs, 30-year-old head of the Inter- 
national News Service’s Paris Bureau, was 
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named first winner of the INS George R. 
Holmes Memorial Trophy, for a dispatch 
recounting his experiences on a December 
night spent with a French Moroccan re;,i- 
ment at a Maginot Line outpost. 











BOOKS 


Guidebook to Philately: 
Facts and Figures on the Art 





of Stamp Collecting 


Aut Asout Stamps, by Mauritz Hall- 
gren, is just what it says—a book swollen 
with facts and figures about the odd and 
apparently irresistible human activity of 
collecting postal tax receipts. The author 
tells how it all began about a century ago, 
how the first “stamp mania” of the 1850s 
brought police raiders to the “bourses” of 
Paris and London, and how the gentle art 
of philately developed into the large-scale 
and complicated pastime it is today. Here 
are some high lights: 





€ There are about 8,000,000 stamp collec- 
tors in the world, a quarter of whom are 
Americans. The number of dealers in the 
United States is around 5,000; estimates 
as to the yearly turnover in stamps in this 
country range from $5,000,000 to $40,000,- 
000. On Nassau Street, New York, there is 
a stock exchange dealing solely in postage 
stamps with its dope sheets, market 
analysts, and changing quotations exactly 
the same as in Wall Street around the cor- 
ner. It also has its booms and depressions 
and spectacular killings. 


" The highest price ever paid for a stamp 
was $40,000, given by an American col- 
lector for the British Guiana “magenta,” 
the only one of its kind. There are hun- 
dreds of stamps worth a thousand dollars, 
some worth ten thousand or more. The 28 
items from the British island of Mauritius 
together are worth $130,750. Rarity is the 
sole determining factor of market value. 


“ The manufacture of fakes, and doctoring 
stamps to enhance their value, got under 
way almost as soon as collecting. In the 
days before catalogues, counterfeiters 
printed stamps from countries they made 
up out of their heads, and many collectors 
innocently fixed in their albums labels from 
“Bateke,” “Nova Potuca,” and “Yca.” To- 
day such crude methods have given way to 
more subtle techniques: changing the color 
of inks, repairing injured stamps, filling in 
perforations, and other dodges. Sometimes 
crooks obtain old plates and print rare 
stamps themselves; if they use correspond- 
ingly aged paper, this faking is almost im- 
possible to detect. 


‘Stamp collecting has attracted many of 
the world’s great, including crowned heads 
(King George V’s collection, still intact, is 













































The time has come 
for Beech-Nut Gum 


Bicycling! Tennis! Golf! All sports are extra fun when you 
refresh with Beech-Nut Gum. Your choice of Peppermint, 
Spearmint, Oralgum and three flavors of candy-coated 
BEECHIES, Peppermint, Spearmint and Pepsin. Beech-Nut 
Gum is made in Flavor-Town (Canajoharie, N. Y.)... 
famous for Beech-Nut flavor and quality. 


Beech-Nut Gum 



















Madi Nie a Mpine Show 


ASILY reached by motor from Jasper Park Lodge, 

this impressive Columbia Icefield region is but one of 
the highlights of this Alpine vacation land, — largest 
National Park on this Continent. 

Here, skyline trails and motor roads invite you to ex- 
plore the entrancing regions of the world-famous Maligne 
Lake, Tonquin Valley, and Mt. Edith Cavell. 

At Jasper, too, you experience a new zest in your favor- 
ite sport. Play golf, or tennis. Fish. Swim. Ride or hike. 
Or just relax as never before in the charming chalets of 
Canadian National’s luxurious Jasper Park Lodge. Unex- 
celled cuisine. Genuine hospitality. From $8.00 a day 
with meals. 

Your vacation dollar goes farther in Canada this year. 
No passports required. As always, a friendly welcome 
awaits you at the Border and throughout the Dominion. 

Come by the air-conditioned Continental Limited. 
Through sleeping cars from Montreal, Toronto, St. Paul, 
Minn., to Jasper and the Coast. Or come by rail and 
Trans-Canada Air Lines. 


LOW SUMMER RATES 
Liberal Stopovers 


Call or write any Canadian 
National office for illustrated 
booklets of Jasper, Canada, 
and Alaska Tours. 


186 Tremont St. 

22 N. Division St. 

--+-4 S. Michigan Blvd. 

Cincinnati 206 Dixie Term. 

j 1239 Wash. Blvd. 

428 W. Superior St. 

Kansas City...414 Fairfax Bldg. 

Los Angeles..607 S. Grand Ave. 

Minneapolis 711 Marquette 

New Y 673 Fifth Ave. 

Philadelphia. .1500 Chestnut St. 

Pittsburgh 355 Fifth Ave. 
Portland, Me 

San Francisco...648 Market St. 

1329 Fourth Ave. 

314 No. Broadway 

....First Nat. Bk. Bldg. 

Wash., D. C..... 922 15th, N.W. 

Montreal, Que... .360 McGill St. 
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one of the world’s best). Franklin ). 
Roosevelt is probably this country’s best. 
known philatelist. The most amazing cv]. 
lector was Count Philippe von Ferrary, 
brought up by his fabulously rich mother 
to be a stamp and coin collector and noth. 
ing else. He spent his life disbursing some. 
where around $25,000,000 on stamps. His 
entire household was organized around his 
hobby; every Monday morning a secretary 
laid out $10,000 for the week’s purchases, 


4] There have been many lucky finds in the 
history of philately; the biggest in recent 
years was when two New York dealers, 
looking over a new issue at the post office, 
found 40 sheets of 6-cent air-mail stamps 
with the horizontal perforations missing, 
bought them at face value, and sold them 
soon afterward for $100,000. Often, how- 
ever, people will refuse to accept faultily 
printed stamps from post offices. One man 
in Denver returned a part sheet of 3-cent 
stamps with certain perforations missing 


Yq POSTAGE 


World’s first postage stamp— 


the Penny Black of 1840 


Uncle Sam’s first stamps .. - 
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and angrily demanded his money back. 
The stamps were worth $1,500 to $5,000. 
(Aut Apout Stamps. 371 pages, 101,000 
yords. Illustrations, bibliography, glossary, 
index. Knopf, New York. $3.) 





Virginia’s Aristocracy 

A scholarly inquiry into the cultural 
quality of eighteenth-century Virginia’s 
ruling gentry sounds, at first blush, a little 
special. But the new book by Louis B. 
Wright entitled Tue First GentTLEMEN 
or VirGIniA turns out to be a fascinating 
and readable account of America’s first 
aristocracy. 

Much has been written about the Vir- 
ginia cavaliers, and there still exists in the 
popular imagination a romantic picture of 
great estates and manor houses crammed 
with elegant furnishings, peopled by armies 
of servants to wait on the bewigged lords 
and silk-clad ladies. 

The author, a scholar on the research 
staff of the Huntington Library of Califor- 
nia, is obviously not disposed to shatter this 
pleasant image completely. In the interests 
of historical accuracy, however, he repaints 
a good bit of it. 

Virginia’s aristocracy developed, says 
Wright; it was not brought over whole- 
doth from England. Although there is 
some evidence that a few of the great 
planting families stemmed from England’s 
landed gentry, Wright gives more credence 
to the Virginia historian Beverley, who 
wrote in 1705 that the first permanent set- 
tlers were men of low circumstances. “Nor 
was it hardly possible it should be other- 
wise,” added Beverley, “for ’tis not likely 
that any man of a plentiful estate should 
voluntarily abandon a happy certainty to 
roam after imaginary advantages in a new 
world.” 

Money came easily in a land of almost 
inexhaustible richness. And with wealth 











From ‘All About Stamps’ (Knopf) 


. . . sued in 1847 














@ Black « White has had a busy 
and a happy life ever since the famous 
blend was created generations ago. And 
it’s still going places! For this great Scotch 
has an inviting personality... a Character 
that people welcome and appreciate all 
over the world. And it’s a Character you can- 
not mistake. You taste it in the magnificent 
flavor. You sense it in the subtle bouquet. 
And because Black & White gets around, 


you'll find it wherever you go. Just ask for it. 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY oe 


“BLACK & WHITE” 


86.8 PROOF 


COPYRIGHT 1940, THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y., SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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DOUBLE your 
EXPOSITION FUN! 


MAKE EVERY MINUTE COUNT... 
budget your California stay in advance. ; 
A Metropolitan Oakland Area All-Expense 
Tour relieves you of all fuss and bother... 
you devote your entire stay to car fun. 
The marvelous Exposition on Treasure Island 
+ « - days of fun, excitement and sheer beauty 
in the Metropolitan Oakland Area...in allof 
California your time will permit. 
“Fastest moving rodeo in the world”’ at Liver- 
more, June 8 and 9...breath-taking scenery 
-.~ beautiful homes next door to one of the 
Nation’s great playgrounds... all-year sports 
--- Mission San Jose de Guadalupe ... San 
Francisco and Chinatown .. . Yosemite and 
e eee 
Choose from hundreds of exciting, romantic 
and historic marvels... wrap them up ia one 
paid-in-advance “package”... get more 
and thrills for your money! 
MAIL THE COUPON! Or consult Ask Mr. Foster 
Travel Service, or local travel agent. 


392 Financial Center Bldg., Oakland,California 
Please send free booklets and information. 


PRINT NAME 





ADDRESS 
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Spey’ your current copies 

of Newsweek for a per- 
manent history of the war. 
Conveniently bound, they 
make a valuable reference for 
looking up important world 
happenings. 


A sturdily made binder, de- 
signed to hold 26 issues and 
the semiannual index, costs 
only $1.75. Separate indices 
are 75c each. Orders may be 
sent directly to 
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and power came the desire to set up a code 
of honor and conduct which the planters 
had known (either at firsthand or from a 
distance) in England. By the early part 
of the eighteenth century, then, there was 
a definite aristocratic tradition in the great 
planting families like the Byrds, the Lees, 
the Randolphs, and the Wormeleys. 

Wright is more interested in the intel- 
lectual phase of Virginia life than any oth- 
er, probably because that side has been 
more often sniffed at by New England his- 
torians and other writers. He finds that, 
although the gentlemen planters were just 
as interested in horsemanship, betting, 
drinking, and hunting as their English con- 
temporaries, there was also a considerable 
preoccupation with literature, education, 
and the humanities. (THe First GeEn- 
TLEMEN OF VIRGINIA. 373 pages, 117,000 
words. Index. Huntington Library, San 
Marino, Calif. $3.75.) 
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America’s Spain 


Erna Fergusson, who has written several 
travel books on Latin America distip. 
guished by their richness of historical and 
political background—notably the recent 
“Venezuela”—now deals with her own part 
of the world in a handsomely gotten-up 
book called Our Sournwest. Here are the 
most colorful and romantic states in the 
Union (New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, 
and Western Texas), where the past stil] 
crowds the present, where Spanish is still 
the language in many villages, and where 
the architecture, people, and ways of life 
are remote from our great centers, yet 
easily accessible. For tourists, this work 
should be an inspired guidebook. For the 
armchair traveler, it makes absorbing read. 
ing, with its constantly shifting scenes of 
fiestas and rodeos, art colonies, dude 
ranches, Penitentes, and pueblos. Photo- 





Maps from Erna Fergusson’s ‘Our Southwest’ (Knopf) 
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graphs and maps illustrate the changes 
Several Mince the coming of Coronado and the era 
distin. of Spanish rule. (Our Sournwest. 382 
val and pages, 126,000 words. Illustrations, maps, 
recent 7 index. Knopf, New York. $3.50.) 

yl. part 
‘ten-up a 
are the [Strange Lives 


in the The autobiography of Michael Strange is 












lorado, a curious and somewhat bewildering book. 
st still MJ To begin with, the author is not one, but 
is still many, persons. Starting life as a Newport 
where society belle in the champagne age of 
of life cotillions and coaching parties (Blanche 
S, yet HM Qelrichs), she has been successively the 
work wife of a career diplomat (Leonard 
or the Thomas) , the wife of a matinee idol at the 
5 read- peak of his stage career (John Barrymore) , 
nes of a playwright, actress, poet, radio diseuse, 
dude Socialist (all these as Michael Strange, a 


*hoto- name she plucked out of the air), and 
has finally returned to the Social Reg- 
ister as Mrs. Harrison Tweed of New York 
City. 

The most concentrated drama in Mi- 
chael Strange’s life was crowded into the few 
years she was married to John Barrymore. 
The decorative couple (Michael Strange 
was publicized as “The Most Beautiful 
Woman in America”) , who dressed in out- 
landishly affected clothes, were constantly 
at each other’s throats, making the rafters 
of Europe’s best hotels ring with their 
jealous recriminations and dark threats of 
suicide. Barrymore even went so far as to 
stage a suicide, lying on the floor; and a 
very convincing scene it was until he was 
obliged to stop holding his breath and gasp 
for air. This marriage of two prime egoists, 
as their friends said, “could not last.” 

Of her other lives, the author writes with 
a combination of frankness, naiveté, and 
humor. Several anecdotes of celebrities en- 
liven the narrative, none more than the 
account of her lunch with the novelist 
George Moore at his house in London 
when, over coffee in the library, the aged 
gallant quietly asked her, by way of mak- 
nopt) ing a Gallic compliment, if she’d mind un- 

dressing. (WnHo Tetts Me True. 396 
pages, 125,000 words. Scribners, New 
York. $3.75.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


BritaAIn AND France Between Two 
Wars. By Arnold Wolfers. 467 pages, 
132,000 words. Maps, chronology, bibliog- 
raphy, index. Harcourt, Brace, New York. 
$3.75. An examination into the foreign 
policies of Britain and France from 1919 
to 1939, to be read as a background for any 
discussion of the kind of peace the world 
will get if the Allies win. The author, for- 
merly a professor of political economy in 

tlin, is now professor of international re- 
lations at Yale University. 





Ruters or tHe Woruipv. By Maurice 
Crain. 335 pages, 89,000 words. Portraits. 
Crowell, New York. $2.50. The life stories 












“Mm ...1 surely do 
enjoy_a nice, cool drink 
of water!” 


“Yes, having a Frigidaire 
water cooler handy is 
mighty good business’ 
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Increase customer goodwill 
...- Employee efficiency... 
Cut cooling costs with 


FRIGIDAIRE Water Coolers 


@ Every type of business can profit by installing 
Frigidaire water coolers. These efficient units 
step up customer goodwill and employee effi- 
ciency by furnishing cool, refreshing water at 
just right temperatures. They cost little to buy— 
next to nothing to operate. And do a far supe- 
rior cooling job than old-fashioned methods. Low Cost Frigidaire 
Call in Frigidaire today for free survey. Look 
for nearest dealer in“ W ater Cooler’ section clas- 














Water Cooler 


sified telephone directory. Or write Frigidaire Powered by Famous 
Commercial and Air Conditioning Division, METER-MISER 
General Motors Sales Corp., Dayton, Ohio. Mechanism 


Only 15c a day buys... as 
little as 2c a day runs this 
attractive, low cost Frigidaire 


model. Get the facts today. 
the espe — : 


* 














Products of the Frigidaire Division of General Motors, world’s 

leading manufacturer of mechanical cooling devices, include: 
Water Coolers, Unit and Central System Air Conditioners, Milk 
Coolers, Frosted Food Merchandisers, Beverage Coolers, Refrig- 
eration Equipment for display cases, walk-in and reach-in coolers. 
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ALL THE NEWS... 


and what it means 
In every copy of NEWSWEEK. 
Don’t miss a single absorbing 
issue. A full year of NEWSWEEK 
—52 news-crammed weeks—costs 


but $4. Convenient coupon page 
66. Subscribe now! 














For maps and descriptive literature, apply 
to your home travel agency, automobile 
club, Chamber of Commerce, railway, 
steamship or bus office, or write direct to 
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of fourteen world leaders, including Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain, and the three dictators (Gandhi and 
Winston Churchill are also listed as 
“rulers”), told in concise, pithy chapters 
with the emphasis on their boyhoods. 


Horizon Hunter. By Harrison Forman. 
314 pages, 82,000 words. Illustrations. Mc- 
Bride, New York. $3. An exciting record 
of adventure in Tibet, China, Hollywood, 
and Soviet Russia by an explorer, aviator, 
war correspondent, and photographer who, 
among other things, ground movies of the 
blitzkrieg in Poland. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue Case OF THE BAKER Street IrreEc- 
uutars. By Anthony Boucher. 336 pages. 
Simon & Schuster, New York. $2. The 
Irregulars—those really existent devotees 
of Sherlock Holmes—are exercised over 
Metropolis Pictures’ intention of filming 
the Sacred Writings. Metropolis decides to 
relieve their anxiety—and get some public- 
ity—by asking five Irregulars to supervise 
the movie. The experts assemble and find 
themselves faced with a murder, a wealth 
of Holmes clues, and a missing corpse. A 
must for Holmes fans. 


Give THanks To Deatu. By Hilea 
Bailey. 270 pages. Crime Club, New York. 
$2. A new first-person tale of slowly 
mounting terror by the girl who acts as 
“eyes” for her arthritis-ridden detective 
father. This one takes place in Cabot 
Court, home of the grim Pelhams and 
Carters. Excellent. 








RADIO 





Enigmatic Patter Man: 
Fletcher Wiley Shy of Camera 
and Fights Off Publicity 


Six years ago, housewives in and around 
Los Angeles dropped pans, parked vacuum 
cleaners, and cocked ears to a new voice 
on KNX. Deep, slow, and soporific, it ram- 
bled on about personality, plugged copy- 
book maxims and the homely virtues, 
tossed bits of history into this verbal pot- 
pourri, and wound up with the announce- 
ment that this was Fletcher Wiley broad- 
casting. 

Despite the fact that his patter pleased 
the hausfraus, Wiley was on his uppers by 
the time he got his first sponsor, largely 
because he refused to advertise a product 
he wasn’t thoroughly sold on and because 
he refused to read prepared commercials 
(he wanted to make them up, like the rest 
of his material, from notes as he went 
along). But his swelling popularity won 
out, and once his first sponsor—Golden 
State Milk—was in the Wiley fold, others 


















































Fletcher Wiley, radio Mr. X 


crowded in. Soon this male Martha Deane 
of Los Angeles had a Housewives’ Pro- 
tective League testing products and help- 
ing him decide which advertisers to cold- 
shoulder and which to accept. 

On Monday of this week—after a trial 
of several months on Columbia’s Pacific 
Coast stations—Wiley went out coast-to- 
coast for the first time on a five-day-a-week 
spot at 2:30-2:45 pm. EDT over 35 CBS 
stations. He thereby became the Camp- 
bell Soup Co.’s fifth Columbia network 
program, deserting the 24 local sponsors 
who had kept him talking two and a half 
hours a day, to broadcast for Campbell ex- 
clusively. 

Wiley is one of radio’s rarest birds—a 
mystery man. Where many performers will 
stand on their heads for press photogra- 
phers, Wiley shuns cameras* and even has 
a no-photograph clause written into his 
contract. And where others cheerfully co- 
operate with network press departments in 
preparing biographical material, the broad- 
caster won’t OK a line on himself. Ques- 
tioned by Newsweek correspondents in 
Los Angeles last week, Wiley again refused 
to answer questions: “I’m not pulling a 
Garbo. Neither have I anything to hide, 
because I have never been in jail and 
haven’t got any skeletons in my closet. No- 
body cares where I came from or what I 
did or who I am.” 

Nevertheless, a careful check of West 
Coast sources disclosed biographical facts 
adding up to something like this: Wiley’s 
real name is E. M. Depensier. He is of 
French-Canadian stock and has a mother 
and several brothers—all pledged to silence 
—living on the West Coast. Though he 





*After a Newsweek photographer trailed 
him around the studios for hours, the mystery 
man finally broke down and gave the camera- 
man what he claimed was the only photograph 
he ever had posed for (see picture)—taken 
about three months ago. Since that time, he has 
shaved off his beard because friends kiddingly 
dubbed him “Orson Welles Jr.” 
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looks to be in his 30s, he was born on May 
17, 1891. Wiley-Depensier served in the 
Army during the war and in 1921-22 was 
field sales manager for the Sun Maid Rai- 
sn Co—a high-pressure go-getter well 
liked by his colleagues. Later he repre- 
sented the peach and fig growers of Fresno, 
at one time drawing a reported salary of 
$50,000 a year. 





Soprano Commentators 


As the war in Europe intensified last 
week, American radio networks had three 
women commentators in the possible path 
of its spread—two in Amsterdam, one in 
Stockholm—and a fourth in Berlin: 


€In 1938, 26-year-old Betty Wason, a 
Purdue graduate, decided she wanted to 
see Europe, got a free-lance assignment 
from Transradio Press, and managed to be 
in Prague during the September crisis. 
After that, the United States seemed too 
tame, and, after a short trip home, she re- 
turned to Europe just before war broke 
out. Since then she has been in Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, Italy, and Hungary, as well as 
London, Paris, and Berlin. But when Nor- 
way and Denmark were invaded, the tiny 
(5-foot, 100-pound) newspaper woman 
happened to be in Stockholm, and CBS 
snapped her up three days later. 


© Last Aug. 23—the day Ribbentrop went 
to Moscow to sign the Russo-German pact 
that touched off the war—a 29-year-old 
Goucher graduate named Margaret Rupli 
married David Woodward, the Berlin cor- 
respondent of The London News Chron- 
ice. A few days later, the newlyweds 
moved—to Amsterdam and safety. Since 
then she has utilized her wide experience in 
economics and foreign affairs as Amster- 
dam commentator for NBC. 


" After finishing what she calls a “com- 
plicated” education by attending Vassar, 
Mary Marvin Breckinridge decided to go 
in for photography. A year’s study in New 
York equipped her for expedition and 
news work, and when war broke out she 
was in Lucerne, Switzerland, getting ready 
to picture the music festival. Rushing to 
London to get shots of the evacuation, she 
fell into a radio job with CBS. Since then 
she has been based on Amsterdam. From 
that point she has made expeditions to 
Germany and Norway. 


“The dean of woman commentators is 
Sigrid Schultz, who broadcasts from Berlin 
for Mutual. During the first World War, 
Miss Schultz was in Germany with her 
father, a noted portrait painter. After the 
Armistice, she entered the Berlin bureau 
of The Chicago Tribune and was promoted 
to bureau chief in 1925, a job she still 
holds. She warned two days before the 
Norwegian invasion that “all eyes are on 
Seandinavia”—and was cut off by the 
censor for her pains. 
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Imagine this nugget of figure 
magic, scarcely larger than your 
telephone, perching handily on 
the corner of your desk! Feather- 
light but rock-steady. Quiet and 
handsome. Bringing the figures 
to you, not making you go to 
them. Think of getting all this 
in a full-duty portable adding 
machine, magnificently engi- 
neered by Victor—for a mere $55! 

Here’s the machine that every 


business has been waiting for —to 


use everywhere. Many officesneed 


several of these time-savers, to 
step up efficiency for key execu- 
tives and departments. Twin 
models give you a choice of full 
or ten-key keyboard, in three 
capacities, at three revolutionary 
prices—9,999.99 at $47.50; 
99,999.99 at $55.00; and 
9,999,999.99 at $70.00. See them 
at your dealer’s—also the larger 
Victor Electrics (from $114.50), 
made by the leaders in adding 
machine progress for twenty- 


two years. And mail the coupon. 

















WHERE you need it 
WHEN you need it 











Choose either model, in three 
capacities, each totaling and 
printing ten times its key- 
boord capacity. 
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Sale of Laid-Up Ships Pushed 


to Speed Coastwise Services 


Onetime Tonnage Surplus 
Shrunk by Foreign Purchases; 
Tanker Rates Tripled 


Most of the 1,767 vessels of 2,000 tons 
and over comprising the American mer- 
chant marine never touch a foreign port. 
Some 760 are engaged in the coastal trades 
(see chart) , running between Atlantic and 
Pacific ports via the Panama Canal and 
along the Atlantic or Pacific, while 447 ply 
the Great Lakes (hundreds of smaller ves- 
sels also operate along the coasts and on 
the Great Lakes) . 

Yet the war has vitally affected our great 
domestic ship services, though they have 
never been concerned with military haz- 
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ards or the Neutrality Act. When hostili- 
ties broke out last September, the coastal 
trades were plagued by a surplus of ton- 
nage. Last week, however, the House Mer- 
chant Marine Committee approved after 
a single day’s hearings a proposal to elimi- 
nate the restrictions that prevent the Mari- 
time Commission from selling its laid-up 
fleet (116 old ships, mostly freighters) , so 
that some could be placed in the inter- 
coastal routes. 

This changed situation in the coastal 
trades results chiefly from the sale of 
numerous vessels to foreign nations since 
the war. Thus, of the 171 ships operat- 
ing between Atlantic and Pacific har- 


bors before the war, 22 had been sold 
by last week and 31 others transferred 
by their owners to more profitable for- 
eign runs. 

Having sold all of its ships, the old-time 
steamship firm of Swayne & Hoyt quit the 
intercoastal service some weeks ago, and 
the Moore-McCormack Lines, which sold 
fourteen old liners to Brazil, recently 
gave up its Gulf Coast to Atlantic route 
to concentrate on its South American 
line. 

All of these withdrawals, plus a 94-day 
strike that tied up shipping in San Fran- 
cisco until early this year, seriously delayed 
shipments of lumber, fruits, petroleum, and 
other merchandise from the West Coast. 
Some shippers even had to send their goods 
via rail, despite the higher cost. It was the 
clamor raised by such shippers, who were 
joined by a New Orleans group last week, 
that accounted for the House committee’s 
prompt approval of the resolution to per- 
mit sales of the laid-up ships, a measure 
introduced by Rep. Frank Buck of Cali- 
fornia. The decision of the intercoastal lines 
to raise freight rates by 5 to 20 per cent, 
effective May 1, also was a factor. 


Tankers 


All consumers of heating oil and gasoline 
in the Northeastern states are especially 
concerned over conditions in the biggest 
branch of the coastal services—the tanker 
trade. (Although our tanker fleet is the 
second largest in the world—see chart— 
it is almost entirely domestic, as only 
about 25 of the 351 carriers normally touch 
foreign ports. Most ply the Gulf to Atlantic 
run.) 

Freight rates on tanker shipments from 
the Gulf to our East Coast have in recent 
weeks held around 60 cents a barrel, com- 
pared with 20 cents and less before the 
war, even though our tankers operate 
mostly in domestic waters and in face of 
the fact that exports of American petrole- 
um products have run 6 per cent below the 
preceding year’s levels since September. 
(Prewar hopes for a boom were disap- 
pointed because rationing of fuel for civil- 
ians offset increased military consump- 
tion.) 

The tanker shortage reflected by the rate 
rise resulted from several factors: (1) the 
Allies’ tankers, plus half of the great Nor- 
wegian fleet they chartered months ago 
(slow-moving convoys boosted the Al- 
lies’ needs), were concentrated on carry- 
ing oil from South America and Iraq; 





(2) some twenty-odd American tanker 
have been sold to foreign companies, an( 
(3) numerous other American tanker; 
were diverted to foreign routes (on 4 
single day last week, for example, the 
Maritime Commission approved the char. 
tering of four American tankers for for. 
eign runs) . 

In view of our mediocre oil exports, these 
withdrawals wouldn’t have caused much 
trouble, but they came at a time when our 
domestic consumption of most petroleum 
products was soaring to new all-time peaks, 
with the protracted winter boosting fuel 
oil particularly. As a result, some 5,000,000 
more barrels of oil products were moved 
from the Gulf to the East Coast during the 
first two months of this year than in 1939, 
This increase required approximately 50 
more tanker sailings than in the same 1939 
period. 

Meanwhile, the worldwide shipping tan- 
gle caused by the invasion of Scandinavia 
began to unravel last week as expected 
(Newsweek, April 22). A ship service to 
Scandinavia became available when the 
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Thorden Lines announced that its Finnish 
ships would commence a New York to 
Petsamo run on May 1.¢And the Nor- 
wegian ships started moving again under 
Allied control, although the British barred 
them from calling at ports in Mexico, 
Greece, Turkey, Egypt, Siam, Japan, and 
Dutch possessions (indicating their view of 
potential danger spots) . 

As for American foreign service lines, 
the chief developments of the week were 
the return of the Mormacsea (see page 25) 
and the 15 per cent increase in freight rates 
on shipments from the United States to 
Africa. The rate-rise announcement also 
revealed that the only sailings scheduled in 
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this route, formerly dominated by the 
British, were the listings of American-flag 
vessels. 


Significance 


Passage of the Buck resolution (which 
is favored by the Administration as well 
as by shippers) should relieve the coastal 
shipping situation. True, intercoastal ship 
jines fear that the sale of the laid-up 
ships may cause the services to become 
overtonnaged again. But the Maritime 
Commission’s discretionary control over 
the sales doubtless will be exercised to 
protect the financial condition of the 
coastal lines. The commission is anxious 
that they as well as our foreign lines re- 
place antiquated ships as soon as possible, 
and the coastal services are not eligible 
for Federal operating or construction sub- 
sidies. 

Unless the war demand for petroleum 
shoots up sharply, the tanker situation 
will also be worked out, though more slow- 
ly. For one thing, including two contracts 
let last week, there are now 21 tankers 
under construction in American yards, and 
Sinclair Refining is considering the con- 
struction of ten more. Moreover, the re- 





finers are trying to change their practices | 


so as to produce fuel oil the year around 
and avoid the necessity for heavy winter 
shipments. Nevertheless, the heating-oil 
contracts which will go to consumers in the 
Northeast the next few weeks will reflect 
current tanker rates, meaning an increase 
of about a cent a gallon over last year’s 
contract prices. 





Rising ‘Tides 

Continuing the fine showing for 1939 
(Newsweek, Feb. 26), leading corpora- 
tions have been busy reporting increased 
earnings for the first quarter of 1940. Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp. led off last week with the 
highest first-quarter net income in its his- 
tory, $10,891,139, as compared’ with 
$2,409,059 in the same _ period last 
year. General Motors followed with an- 
nouncement of the best first quarter 
since 1928—$%67,028,461, compared with 
$53,177,928 for the corresponding period 
of 1939. 

Other companies reporting substantial 
increases in first-quarter income included 
International Business Machines, which 
netted $2,437,504, compared with $2,244,- 
817 in the same period of 1939; United Air- 
craft, $2,380,029, compared with $1,499,- 
799; Yale & Towne, $214,022—$6,605; 
Standard Brands, $2,341,998—$1,767,110; 


Eastern Air Lines, $511,579—$233,126; 


Freeport Sulphur, $861,233—$316,464; 
Texas Gulf Sulphur, $2,045,008—$1,434,- 
466; Procter & Gamble, $7,686,610— 
$6,586,778; and American Airlines, $304,- 
053—$23,801. 

Gains were chalked up also by Union 
Carbide, which earned $10,468,706 in the 











































































Jack up your sales 


resistance, Elmer, or 
HE clerk has some handsome 


4 * 
you Il walk out in hats but not a full range of sizes 


a diving helmet —and Elmer’s sales resistance is so 

low it doesn’t even show on the dial. 

So if you stick around for another 5 minutes you'll see Elmer 

leave with his head wrapped in hat. When Elmer’s wife sees him 

he'll go to a store that can fit him—he’ll just be out the price of 

a hat. But the same situation can be really serious in business 

when, for the same reason, a figuring machine is sold that 
doesn’t exactly fit the work to be done. 


IT CAN’T HAPPEN WITH MONROE 


Monroe has so many models it can fit any condition in any 
business. Take adding-calculators: Monroe has no less than 24 
models! From the small, hand operated Model L to the great 
Model A-1, “master mind” of all automatic calculating machines. 

In short, only Monroe can give you the same precise “fit” in 
figuring machines that you have a right to expect in hats or shoes, 


There is a Monroe machine for every type of business figuring—adding-calculators, 
adding-listing, bookkeeping, check writing, and check signing machines. 





ing-caleulator on 

Model L. Multiplies, divides; 
adds, subtracts. Spot-proof keyboard. 
‘Velvet Touch.’’ Light weight portability. 
Hand operated ideal for office or home. 


. For easing the lead of volume figures, 
Monroe Calculator A-{ has to equal. 








in mechanical figuring. 





MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. - ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 









You are a welcome guest to these two 
men and a girl when you step aboard a 
luxurious United Mainliner. Competent, 
experienced, they'll make your trip |} 
United a pleasant, restful and satisfyin 
journey—as will any of United’s 300 Cap 
tains and First Officers, 175 Stewarde- 


Captain H. P. Littte, a mil- 
lion-miler, ranks as one of the 
pioneer pilots in commercial 
air transportation. Joined 
United in 1928, is 39 years 
old, married. 


Charming Stewardess 
Marcaret NesMitH is 22 
years old, 5 feet, 3 inches 
tall, weighs 119 pounds. She’s 
a Registered Nurse. Born in 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 


First Officer Joun Martin 
earned his instrument rating 
at the Boeing School of Aero- 
nautics. Joined United in 1937, 
is 32 years old and married. 


FORTUNATE in route and experience—as 
well as personnel—United Air Lines’ fa- 
mous Mainliners connect the East, the 
Great Lakes, the vast Middle West and the 
entire Pacific Coast region with fast, fre- 
quent, dependable service. Twelve flights 
daily between New York and Chicago. For 
reservations, call hotels, travel agents, or 
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THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
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first quarter, as against $5,293,885 a year 
ago; du Pont, $23,727,188—$19,075,376; 
Budd Manufacturing, $341 ,532—$101,389; 
Chesapeake & Ohio, $7,151,413—$4,248,- 
707; Owens-Illinois Glass (twelve months 
ended March 31), $8,884,066—$5,948,561; 
Caterpillar Tractor, $1,470,046—$928,118; 
and General Electric, $11,951 ,450—$7,373,- 
431. 





Speeders’ Dream 
No-Stop-Sign Highway Tunnels 


the Pennsylvania Mountains 


Imagine a 160-mile, four-lane concrete 
road with no intersections, no stop lights, 
no curves worth slowing down for, no 
grades a 10-ton truck couldn’t take on 
high, and no speed limit! Just such a 
dream highway—forecast in the General 
Motors “Futurama” of New York World’s 
Fair fame—will soon be an actuality in 
Pennsylvania, tunneling much of the 
mountainous region between the state 
capital, Harrisburg, and the steel capital, 
Pittsburgh (see map). 

A $70,050,000 project, the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike follows a low-grade southerly 
route favored by engineers for a century 
as an ideal passage through the Keystone 
State’s lofty mountain range. In 1883 
William H. Vanderbilt, New York Central 
overlord, started to build a rail line 
through the barrier to compete with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for Pittsburgh traf- 
fie but two years later sold out to his rival 
and abandoned a $10,000,000 roadbed 
with nine tunnels 60 per cent completed. 
Three years ago a state survey picked this 
growp-over right-of-way as the location 
for an all-weather, superhighway to sup- 
plant existing narrow, wavy roads that 
wind over the mountains. The Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike Commission, headed by 
Walter A. Jones, was created, and con- 
struction began in October 1938. 

Financing had been assured by a 45 per 
cent PWA grant not to exceed $29,250,000 
and RFC agreements to purchase $40,- 
800,000 of Turnpike Revenue 334 bonds, 
whose interest and amortization will be 
met from through-trip tolls averaging 


NEWSWEEK 


about $1.25 for passenger cars and $4 to 
$10 (according to size) for trucks. Last 
week, as a syndicate headed by B. J. Van 
Ingen & Co. and Blyth & Co. purchased 
from the RFC and resold to the public 
the third $10,000,000 block of bonds taken 
by the agency (the others were similarly 
resold) , contractors predicted the highway 
would be completed about July 4. 

Describable only in superlatives, the 
Turnpike is the country’s first self-liqui- 
dating superhighway and _ its longest 
stretch of grade-separated (crossings on 
different levels) roadway. Lying above the 
flood level and below the fog line, the 
route goes through seven tunnels (six are 
enlargements of Vanderbilt’s), connects 
with other roads through ten revolution- 
ary “interchanges,” and by its scientific 
separation of traffic streams—including 
improved cloverleafs—is said to eliminate 
95 per cent of the causes of all motoring 
accidents. 

Engineers estimate that within ten years 
more than 2,000,000 users will be paying 
annual tolls of $4,832,000 to enjoy its ad- 
vantages (savings in fuel, maintenance, 
and time are said to exceed truck tolls), 
enabling the commission to retire its bonds 
by 1956. When the debt is paid, the Turn- 
pike will become part of the state highway 
system. 


See 


From Gas to Glass 


A year ago Richard Beam, youthful 
proprietor of a gas station at Galion, Ohio, 
was wondering how he could support him- 
self and wife on the precarious $14 a week 
squeezed out of his business. One day while 
he was filling a gas tank, his customer, a 
Pittsburgh businessman named Frederick 
Thaler, admired a window display of glass 
sculpture that Beam had turned out in his 
too-frequent idle moments. Impressed, 
Thaler asked if he could show it to some 
Pittsburgh retailers. Beam gladly consent- 


. ed—and nearly collapsed later when Tha- 


ler reported that the first merchant con- 
sulted had ordered 1,600 pieces like them 
“as soon as possible.” 

The result of this chance meeting is 
that today at 23 Beam is vice president 
and one-third owner of Valerie Halle Crys- 
tals, Inc., a unique glass-sculpturing con- 
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cern that employs nineteen in its Galion 
shop and keeps nine salesmen on the road. 
Secretary-treasurer and sales manager of 
the firm is Beam’s discoverer, Thaler, and 
its president is a former associate of Thal- 
ers, Emil Wauschauer, who now main- 
tains the New York office. Last week, at 
the end of the first year—spent largely in 
developmental work—Valerie Halle had al- 
ready sold well over $50,000 of Dick 
Beam’s sculptured glass, ranging from sim- 
ple candlesticks to intricate three-masted 
ships, to top-notch stores like Macy’s and 
Lord & Taylor in Manhattan, Higbee’s and 
Halle’s in Cleveland, and Marshall Field in 
Chicago. 

Totally different from glass blowing, 
glass sculpture is a little-known art be- 
longing exclusively to the fine glassworkers 
of France, Germany, and Czecho-Slovakia. 
Beam learned the knack before he was 12 
from a kindly old Frenchman in his neigh- 
borhood and was encouraged by his mother 
to develop it as a hobby. His technique 
requires unusually tough glass and even a 
special—and secret—mixture of gas for 
heating the glass into malleable form. At 
present Beam is busily training twelve ap- 
prentices, who find the work so tedious 
and exacting that radios have been in- 
stalled in the shop to relax tense nerves. 





Stabilizing Jobs 


Hormel’s Regularization Plan 


Pressed by American Legion 

Unemployment insurance laws in 37 
states contain “experience rating” pro- 
visions, under which the pay-roll tax paid 
by employers varies from ¥ to 4.2 per 
cent—low for companies having few dis- 
charges and layoffs, high for those with a 
big turnover. 

So far, however, the states which offer 
a tax incentive to employers with steady 
working forces have not been marked by 
greater than usual efforts to stabilize jobs. 
The reason for. this is that employers gen- 
erally do not understand how the laws 
work, according to Jay C. Hormel, head 
of George A. Hormel & Co. of Austin, 
Minn., who stabilized employment by 
starting his widely known annual-wage 
plan (Newsweek, Jan. 23, 1939) in his 
highly seasonal packing plant long before 
the unemployment compensation tax made 
it extra-profitable. To remedy this, Hormel 
induced the American Legion, in which he 
is active, to set up a committee in 1938 to 
study employment regularization. 

From this committee has grown the 
American Legion Employment Stabiliza- 
tion Service directed by Lloyd E. Lilygren, 
who last week extended the campaign for 
jobs from Minnesota, California, and Wis- 
consin to Illinois and Indiana. Here, as in 
the pioneer states, the first effort will be 
(Continued on Page 61) 
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| GIRL SAYS: “I'ma real secretary now —not just a stenog. My work’s 





faster, smoother and so much easier now that the Boss dictates to that 
beautiful, beautiful new Ediphone.” 





 EDIPHONE SAYS: “O.K., I’m beautiful — but I’m a brute for work 
too. I’m rugged, fool-proof and a glutton for licking detail.” (So’s the 
| streamlined floor model Ediphone.) 


BOSS SAYS: “Notes, letters and instructions don’t pile up and cut 


in on my time. I talk my work away now—to a new Ediphone!” 


WE SAY: In almost any executive job an Ediphone will save you 
time and trouble ... You try one. No strings to the offer. Just write 
Dept. W5, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, 
N.J., or Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 
610 Bay Street, Toronto. 
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EASY AS 
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S SwARCHANT? 
> PRESTO = 
MULTIPLICATION 


@ When you write on a type- 
writer the word is being formed 
as you type each letter. The word 
is completed the instant you type 
its last letter. 


@ When you multiply on a 
MARCHANT the answer is being 
formed as you enter each multi- 
plier figure. The answer is com- 
pleted the instant you enter the last 
multiplier figure! 


There are no auxiliary keys to 
operate. There is no waiting 
while the calculator multiplies. 
Without delay, the "Right Answer” 
appears —in a flash! 


INVESTIGATE! COMPARE! 
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The Purpose Is to Hide the Facts 


by RALPH ROBEY 


| January, when President 
Roosevelt, in his annual budget mes- 
sage, listed $700,000,000 to be “recap- 
tured” from the capital of government 
agencies as income for the next fiscal 
year, it was, since he gave no details, 
only possible to speculate as to just 
what he had in mind. This situation 
has now been cleared up. Upon the 
request of Senator Byrd the President 
last week indicated the specific amounts 
to be taken from the various organiza- 
tions. In consequence we now have all 
the facts necessary for appraising this 
newly found source of income for the 
government. It is not a pretty picture. 

All told seven agencies are involved 
in this proposed plan of capital deple- 
tion. Leading the list is the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. It is to hand over 
$300,000,000. Next in size are the Fed- 
eral Land Banks, with $200,000,000. 
Then come, in order, the Banks for 
Cooperatives, $60,000,000; Public Works 
Administration, $50,000,000; Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks, %$40,000,- 
000; Treasury investment in savings 
and loan associations, $35,000,000; and 
Production Credit Corporations, $15,- 
000,000. 

In no case is there any question that 
the funds can be “recaptured.” All of 
the agencies listed have cash and gov- 
ernment securities, or other easily real- 
izable assets, at least equal to the 
amount they are to give up. Technical- 
ly, therefore, the “recapture” offers no 
problem. But that is only a minor as- 
pect of the plan. The real question is 
what the effect of the change will be 
upon the financial position of the gov- 
ernment, 


For an answer to this question it 
is not necessary to consider each of the 
organizations individually. The under- 
lying principle is the same in all in- 
stances and hence it will be sufficient 
merely to look at the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. 

That organization at present has 
$500,000,000 of capital, which it ob- 
tained as an advance from the United 
States Treasury in 1932. In addition it 
has something over $1,000,000,000 out- 
standing in bonds which represent 
money it has borrowed from the public. 
But note this: when the original capi- 


tal was given the corporation by the 
Treasury the amount was included as a 
part of the government deficit and so 
became a part of our public debt. The 
reason for this was that thereby the 
government was protected against the 
danger of future losses suffered by the 
corporation becoming a burden upon 
the Treasury. In other words, Congress, 
in effect, set up a reserve fund out of 
which any later losses could be ab- 
sorbed without the corporation having 
to come back to the government for ad- 
ditional money. 

Now what the President is proposing 

is to take back three-fifths of this re- 
serve. That is, he wants to reduce this 
protective fund from $500,000,000 to 
$200,000,000. Of course if the $200, 
000,000 which remains is sufficient to 
cover the losses no particular harm 
will have been done. But since the 
RFC had $448,000,000 of loans in de- 
fault as of the middle of last year that 
would appear to be too much to 
expect. 


In the final analysis, therefore, this 
proposal of the President is simply a 
plan for coining a former deficit into 
current income, and thereby to elimi- 
nate the immediate necessity of either 
imposing higher taxes or increasing the 
debt limit. We will not by this means, 
obviously, actually get rid of the deficit. 
To the extent of the losses that is quite 
impossible. All we will be doing is to 
postpone the taking of the losses until 
it is politically less dangerous. 

From the point of view of accounting 
honesty this is about as shoddy a prac- 
tice as anyone could devise. The time 
to “recapture” the capital of these or- 
ganizations is when they are liquidated 
and the losses determined. Then, if 
there is anything left, it is proper to use 
it to meet government expenses. But 
to take back this capital now, when no 
one can possibly tell what the ultimate 
losses will be, cannot be justified. In 
blunt language it is nothing more nor 
less than a juggling of the books in such 
a way as to hide the facts from the 
public. Were the same thing to be done 
by a private corporation it would be 
a waste of time for those responsible for 
it even to bother hiring a lawyer for 
their defense. 
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Wide World 


Jay C. Hormel 


(Continued from Page 59) 
to teach employers the provisions of their 
unemployment insurance laws. Then, 
through case histories of companies with 
successful stabilization plans, subscribing 
employers will be given suggestions for re- 
ducing their labor turnover. 

Some of the methods described by the 
service are: farming out and borrowing 
work; borrowing men from near-by em- 
ployers; developing supplementary lines of 
goods for manufacture in slack seasons; 
offering discounts for orders in advance of 
the peak seasons; offering premiums with 
off-season sales; instituting annual wage 
plans; offering bonuses for increased pro- 
duction at peak periods; averaging pay 
and borrowing hours during high produc- 
tion peaks. 





Significance 


Employment regularization not only 
saves the jobs of the men at work but, by 
assuring them of steady employment, en- 
courages them to make the necessary pur- 
chases of food and goods, thereby actually 
creating jobs in other fields. This was illus- 
trated in Austin, Minn., where the city’s 
population has increased 50 per cent 
since the Hormel plant started its an- 
nual-wage plan in 1931. Since most of 
the nation’s larger employers, as repre- 
sented by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, already strongly favor em- 
ployment stabilization, the Legion’s cam- 
paign should have its greatest effect on 
smaller businesses. 





Labor Notes 


Since last year, when the AFL and CIO 
chose up sides in the United Automobile 
Workers union, Homer Martin, the former 
Baptist preacher who led the AFL faction 
in the split, has been pushed into the back- 










In 1938, manufac- 
turers of golf clubs 
bought and used ap- 
proximately 1,069,- 
ooo pounds of steel. 


Tuat comfortable 
pair of old shoes 
most men wear 
while gardening 
contains, on an 
average, forty sepa- 
rate pieces of steel. 


THe “quenching 
house” in a steel 
plant is not a dis- 
pensary of soft 
drinks, but is the 
place where hot 
coke is cooled by a 
water spray imme- 
diately after it 
leaves the coke 
ovens. 





Brown’s Garden 





Eacx FALL we resolve 
to have no more to do 
with gardens. We de- 
cide to set out a few tulips and perhaps lighten the lawn 
with a crocus here and there, but to wage no more wars 
with invading hordes of avid beetles, no more massacres 
of snails and cut-worms. And most particularly to have 
no more hunkering down along the perennial borders and 
no more aching hours of weeding. That’s in the Fall. 

Then along in February when the wind is howling like 
a banshee in the chimney and the world seems a pretty 
dismal place indeed, the seed catalogs begin arriving. 
Their improbably lush illustrations move us first to mirth 
and then bedazzle us like the tortured jungles of the Doua- 
nier Rousseau. We begin to think that a mass of azaleas 
by the driveway would be very effective; perhaps a bed 
of scabiosa where that shabby forsythia stood last year 
would make the place look much better. And we are lost, 
quite irrevocably lost. 

The postman brings us packet after packet of seeds, to 
be followed somewhat later by the expressman bearing 
shrubs. The garage and the cellar are littered with pains- 
takingly manured forcing boxes. The earth softens and 
we yell at the dogs who think the patches of rich moist 
dirt were exposed for their special benefit as a hiding 
place for bones. We set up fences and scrabble among 
the roots. We watch for signs of life and beam as fondly 
as any parent over the first frail shoots of timid green. 
We water, we spray, we transplant, we prune, and we 
ruthlessly uproot. We keep it up all summer and even if 
nothing turns out quite as we expected, we feel amply re- 
paid by what does do fairly well. It is, at any rate, a 
tangible creation of our own. 

It seems to us that this preoccupation with growing 
things—you’ll find it where only geraniums are brave in 
old tin cans—is a rather healthy indication. It is perhaps 
symptomatic of an unwillingness to get away from the 
true fundamentals of existence. And it is particularly 
pleasing to reflect that steel takes part in the tilling of 
even the smallest plot of the good earth. 

Here at Bethlehem Steel Company we have been fa- 
miliar with the problems of supplying steels for the entire 
range of agricultural uses since the days of the first self- 
scouring plow; the special steels that range in applications 
from the smallest trowel and grubbing tool to the enor- 
mous combines used on the miles-square wheatfields of 
the West. We are pleased to continue our spade-work 
for every man’s garden which the poet Brown called “a 
lovesome thing . . . the veriest school of peace.” 
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This advertisement of BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY was set up in 10 point Janson type 
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New Jersey Council, Dept. W54, State House 
Trenton, New Jersey 

Kindly send me three booklets giving authen- 
tic information for a New Jersey vacation: 
(1) New Jersey; “The Nation’s Playground’’ 
(2) Hotel Guide (3) Road Map 
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ground. In the big campaign for mem- 
bers prior to the General Motors election 
a fortnight ago (won 48 to 5 by the CIO), 
George Googe, the AFL organization’s rep- 
resentative, was the front man, and Mar- 
tin was rarely seen or heard. Last week 
Martin resigned from the UAW-AFL pres- 
idency to enter private business. Just 
what, he had not decided at the time of 
his retirement. The resignation elevated 
Vice President Irvan Cary to the presi- 


dency. 


| Two of labor’s most cherished privileges 
are the right to strike and the right to 
choose their own unions without employer 


interference. These rights clashed last 
week when the NLRB ordered three Bos- 
ton fishery companies to rehire three CIO 
radio operators who lost their jobs be- 
cause the AFL fishing vessel crews refused 
to work with them. If this order is en- 
forced by the courts and the AFL men 
persist in refusing to work with the rival 
unionists, their strike will be in contempt 
of court, Dr. William M. Leiserson, dis- 
senting board member, pointed out in a 
minority report. 


Hetchy Headache 


In 1913 President Wilson signed the 
Raker Act giving San Francisco the right 
to use certain national-park and _ forest 
lands in California as a source of water 
supply and, incidentally, for power pur- 
poses—provided the city didn’t sell the 
power to a private utility for resale. Ac- 
cordingly, the municipal administration 


built a system of reservoirs and dan; 
known as the Hetch Hetchy project (from 
the Indian name for a tall grass growing 
in the region) and in 1925 contracted with 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. to distribute 


to the city the electric energy generated. 


This participation of the private com. 
pany was called a violation of the Raker 
.Act by several Secretaries of the Interio; 
(charged with administering the act be. 
cause of their jurisdiction over national 
parks), but the city fathers insisted that 
since the company was serving merely as 
agent for the municipality the arrange. 
ment was legal. Efforts to end the contro- 
versy by having the city buy the private 


utility’s transmission system or build du- 
plicating lines failed when San Francisco 


voters in several elections (NEWSsweek. 
March 20, 1937) refused to approve the 


issuance of bonds. 

In 1937, after the contract had been in 
effect twelve years, Secretary of the In- 
terior Ickes brought suit to enjoin further 
distribution of Hetch Hetchy power by 
Pacific Gas. Last week the Supreme Court 
of the United States granted his plea. 
City Attorney John J. O’Toole thereupon 
announced he would ask a rehearing, while 
Ickes himself indicated he would allow San 
Francisco time to propose a new power- 
disposal plan. 

Besides the possibility of municipal 
operation of the transmission system—last 
rejected 2-1 by the electorate (for the 
seventh time) in May 1939—several other 
alternatives are open: (1) have Congress 
revise the Raker Act; (2) draw up a new 
contract, based on a study of the court’s 
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Florida Rubber: Jn an effort to end America’s dependence upon 
foreign sources for its rubber supply, government horticulturists have for 
some years been experimenting with Hevea trees in Florida. More than 
2,000 trees are now producing latex, which, technicians claim, compares 
favorably with the East Indian product. 
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dams 


decision, which would avoid the pitfalls 
(from 


that made the old one illegal, yet would 


— continue private distribution of the power; 

— or (3) abandon the Hetch Hetchy project, 
. ‘' in which case the Department of the In- 
ed, 


terior might take it over. 

com- A movement is already under way to 
Raker I vise the Raker Act, and last week E. 
terior Hy Cahill, manager of San Francisco mu- 





» be- nicipal utilities, announced he would seek 
ore to have a substitute contract drafted to 
that @ overcome the Supreme Court’s objections. 


ly as Should the efforts to continue private oper- 
ange- H® ation of the project fail, both San Fran- 
ntro- TM cisco and Pacific Gas would lose—the city, 
"Ivate the $2,000,000 it receives annually from 
l du. the utility under the terms of its contract; 
clSCO_ Hi the company, important revenues derived 


VEEK, 9% from serving the busy San Francisco area, 

> the I even though it does operate in more than 
700 cities and towns elsewhere in Cali- 

en in Hi fornia. 

> Th. 
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plea Lightweight Diesel Developed; 
upon a eink : 
vhile (@ New Indicator Aid in Bombing 
San 
Wwer- The big problem in developing a Diesel 
aircraft motor is to keep its weight low in 
cipal relation to its horsepower. This is a tough 
-las job becaus ines st I , 
last J 0 ecause these engines must De rugged And if you were here, you'd never want to leave. 
the enough to withstand great internal pres- : : ? i 
ther sures, since they depend upon the heat gen- It isn't just this fascinating western country - 
TSS erated by highly compressed air inside the the rolling mountain slopes against a backdrop of 
new cylinders to fire the heavy oil fuel, rather 4 : re h 
urt’s than an electrical ignition system. brilliant blue sky — it's the many 


For that reason, Diesels have weighed as 
high as 3.5 pounds per horsepower (ex- | 
cept the German Junkers “Jumo” 206, for 
which claims of 1.89 pounds are made), 
compared with the slightly more than 1 
pound per horsepower of the modern gas- 
oline airplane engines. So last week, when 
officials of the Guiberson Co. of Dallas flew 
to Washington behind a power plant 
weighing only 2.12 pounds to the horse- 
power—310-horsepower, 660 pounds—avi- 
ation experts felt the Diesel weight prob- 
lem was finally being solved in the United 
States. 

The new motor, for which the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority awarded an ap- | 
proved-type certificate, is an air-cooled ra- | 
dial job, somewhat similar to the heavier | 

: Packard Diesel of a few years ago. On the | 
trip from Dallas to Washington, it aver- 
aged 13 gallons of fuel an hour, about a | 
third less fuel than a similarly rated gaso- 
line motor would have consumed. Devel- 
opers of the engine said they were ready 
to go into production at the Buda Co. 


things you can do that make time 
pass like a streamlined train. 
Riding in the early morning — then 
a plunge in the pool — golf or 
tennis in the afternoon and dancing 
or ice-skating in the evening. Yes, 
skating — on an outdoor rink. By 
the way, have you seen the Summer 
Sun Valley fashions in your local 
store? They're very smart. How 
would you like a copy of my Photo 
Diary which shows all the activi- 
ties at Sun Valley? Just write 

me, asking for the Sun Valley 


Photo Diary. 
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cme 
plant, Harvey, IIl. 
a. vey, a jai wn 
‘or A combination radio direction indicator Sun Valley, Idaho 


and gyrocompass which greatly simplifies 
alr navigational problems was demonstrat- | 


ed last week at Wright Field, Dayton, be- | P.S. Rates aren't as high as you'd think. Rooms 


fore representatives of the Allied govern- : 
ments. By giving the pilot a constant bear- | from $3 up. Imagine that! 
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FOR FILLING STATIONS 
TOURIST CABINS 
TRAILER CAMPS 


Electric Plants 
for low-cost, 
dependable 
electric power 


1500 watts—110-volt A.C. 
Others, A.C. or D.C. 800 to 10,000 watts. From $235. 


A Kohler Electric Plant is a fully auto- 
matic light-and-power plant. Fine for coun- 
try churches, schools, stores, lumber camps, 
ranches. Eliminates radio interference. No 
need for highline. Economical. 


Also ideal on the farm for milking ma- 
chine, separator, feed grinder, radio, house- 
hold appliances. Perfect for emergency use 
in hospital, radio station, public building, 
lighthouse, boat. Just what you want for 
industrial purposes or for portable use 
such as fire truck or trailer. Easy to main- 
tain. Write for full information. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


[-------_ 


KOHLER oF KOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS, PLUMBING AND 
HEATING EQUIPMENT 
Kohler Co., Dept. NW-5C, Kohler, Wis. 
Send me descriptive folder 
on Kohler Electric Plants, 
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OU can be sure a friend will 

appreciate a gift subscrip- 
tion to Newsweek. 52 absorbing 
issues for the exciting year 
ahead cost only $4.00. Order 
directly from 


NEWSWEEK 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER ® NEW YORK CITY 
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75 years of banking: First National had a stormy start in war-torn 
Richmond in 1865 (first building, cross; 1867-1912 building, star)... 


ing on any kind of a radio station—broad- 
casting, military, commercial, or the air- 
ways beam—and correlating this informa- 
tion on the same compass card with that 
of the directional gyroscope, the new de- 
vice invented by William P. Lear, a well- 
known radio engineer, relieves the pilot of 
calculations, mental strain, and uncertain- 
ty. It would be an aid to mass bombing 
raids under cloudy conditions which would 
screen the raiders, by helping them to fly 
blind toward their objective. 


75th Anniversary 


At the close of the Civil War, a number 
of capitalists from Washington and Alex- 
andria (Hamilton G. Fant among them) 
came to Richmond to help the local resi- 
dents restore order out of the chaos in the 
former Confederate capital. In a room in 
the Custom House, one of the few build- 
ings left standing in the business section of 
the city, they organized a bank on April 
24, 1865, and made Fant president. 

The institution, known today as the 
First and Merchants National Bank of 
Richmond, last week celebrated its 75th 
anniversary. In observance of the occa- 
sion, Virginia newspapers carried full-page 
advertisements listing all 221 officers, di- 
rectors, and employes “as a tribute to those 
who are helping today to maintain the en- 
viable position of First and Merchants as 
Virginia’s largest bank, and one of the 100 
largest in the nation” (resources $85,000,- 
000, deposits $82,000,000) . 

Looking back, officials recalled the im- 
portant role the bank played in the recon- 
struction of the South (Robert E. Lee was 
one of its early depositors), its steady 
growth, aided by a number of consolida- 
tions with other financial institutions, and 
the gradual adding of new services, such as 
formation of a savings department in 1907 
and organization of the trust department 
in 1919. Its twenty-story building, built in 
1912, has already been outgrown, and a 





... now it occupies this home 


$400,000 addition is under construction. 

Guiding First and Merchants policies are 
two veterans in Virginia financial circles 
whose combined years of service total more 
than 65. H. Hiter Harris started as a mes 
senger in 1912, rising in Horatio Alger fash- 
ion to the presidency last year at the age of 
45, while John M. Miller Jr., chairman of 
the board, joined the staff as cashier 
1902 and was president from 1916 to 1939. 
Now 72, Miller remains a keen student of 
economics and an active philanthropist 
whose chief recreations are golf and travel. 
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Cranberry Salvage 


About 25 per cent of the 671,000 bar- 
rels of cranberries (worth $6,900,000) 
grown annually in America, are sold in 
the form of canned cranberry sauce, ready 
for the dinner table. In making this sauce, 
the skins and seeds of the berries are 
strained out and discarded. This seemed 
like a waste to Cranberry Canners, Inc., 
the cooperative packing plant owned by 
700 growers who produce 80 per cent of 
the crop, so ten years ago they set their 
chemist, Walter A. Nealy, to work to de- 
termine if something couldn’t be done with 
the leftovers. 

As a result of these experiments, Cran- 
berry Canners, Inc., last week started 
construction of the world’s first cranberry 
by-products plant at South Hanson, Mass. 
This is a $50,000 “pilot” plant to pioneer 
the manufacture of two products—ursolic 
acid, derived from the berries’ skins, a 
hitherto rare (and therefore worth $80 an 
ounce) emulsifying agent to help mix such 
things as water and oil, and cranberry- 
seed oil, a rich source of vitamin A. The 
new plant is expected to start operation 
about July 1, and, if these products prove 


as marketable as the sponsors expect, a 


larger plant will be built. ° 
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Instructive— 


AEROSPHERE 1939. Edited by Glenn D. 
Angle. 1,420 pages, Aircraft Publications, 
New York. $15 plus shipping charges. This 
is one of the most comprehensive compila- 
tions of aviation facts, as well as the 
largest work of its kind (it weighs more 
than 11 pounds) ever published. Not only 
does it picture and describe most of the 
motors developed throughout the world 
since the beginning of aviation and carry 
up to date specifications and photos of 
airplanes, but it is also a directory of 
world’s aviation enterprises and a compila- 
tion of air records and statistics. Its editor 
is the widely known engineer and author- 
ity on aircraft engines. Plans call for issu- 
ing an annual edition of the work like the 
other standard aviation references, Jane’s 
All the World’s Aircraft and The Aircraft 
Yearbook. 


Sky Roaps. By Ernest K. Gann. 123 
pages, 24,000 words. Illustrations. Crowell, 
New York. $2. First Officer Gann of Amer- 
ican Airlines tells in simple language what 
makes air lines, airplanes, and pilots tick. 


Bupp ANAtysis oF CHANGES IN TRANS- 
PORTATION. Promotional presentation of 
the Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Co., 
Philadelphia. Through charts, cartoons, 
pictures, and brief text, this handsomely 
printed booklet shows how and why rail- 
road passenger traffic has dwindled in the 
past two decades. Pointing out that seven- 
eighths of the passenger loss during 1920- 
34 occurred in distances under 450 miles 
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OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING 
WINS IN ACID TEST 





Potential Sales Offset Discouraging Statement 
in Weighing Credit Worth 


UT yourself in the shoes of the 

President and principal stock- 
holder of the Phoenix Company,* 
organized after the purchase of a 
bankrupt property appraised at 
around $275,000. Urgently in need 
of working capital, his first financial 
statement showed quick assets of 
only $42,000, including an esti- 
mated inventory of $35,000. Actual 
liabilities were about $50,000. 


Given that picture, and no record of 
earnings, where would you go to 
attempt any borrowing, or perman- 
ent financing? Or, if you were a 
banker, how far could this applica- 
tion get with you? 


Here’s what actually happened. This 
company made inquiry regarding 


* * 


our Open Account Financing Serv- 
ice. We examined their statement, 
considered the character of manage- 
ment and the potential sales and 
earning capacity of the business. On 
this evidence, we promptly agreed 
to accept receivables for immediate 
discount, and the company’s finan- 
cing ceased to be a problem. 


S. (FIVE YEARS LATER) — 
This concern is doing a business 
of about $800,000 a year. The last 
available statement shows quick 
assets of $208,000 over current 
liabilities of $119,000. Fixed assets 
are now carried, after depreciation, 
at $360,000, against which there is 
a mortgage of only $30,000. Open 
Account Financing carried the com- 
pany through this period of growth. 


* 


Though we serve many clients who require millions of dollars annually, we 
cite this record as a striking example of the ability of OPEN ACCOUNT 
FINANCING to succeed, where conventional methods might not even have 
been available. Investigate its possibilities for-your business. Is your capital 
tied up in inventory? Investigate our Inventory Finance Plan. Write for 
“COMPARATIVE COSTS OF FINANCING.” Address Department “NW.” 


*A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our records, can be certified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


"Non-Notification’? Open Account Financing 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $60,000,000 
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WEISWAY PROVIDES 
In space no larger than needed 
for a comfortable chair, a little 
used closet, at the end of a hall, or 
in the basement, you can quickly 
install a leakproof Weisway, com- 
lete with showerhead, valves, 
in. No special treatment of 
building walls or floor required. 
Non-slip floor 

of vitreous por- 

celain. Models 

for simplest to 

the most luxu- 

rious homes. 

) MAIL COUPON 

| —for full color 

ictures of actual 

eisway installa- 

tions and facts 

on how you can 

enjoy an added 


Weisway bath in 
your home now. 


formation about Weis: 
wadding home [ ) clubs, insti 
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and that by capturing only 5 per cent of 
total travel the railroads could double 
the “merchandising” possibilities of their 
their passenger business, Budd suggests 
stainless-steel streamlined daytime coaches. 


War Prosiems or BusINEss AS THE 
ConTROLLER Sees THEM. 69 pages, 21,000 
words. Publication of the Controllers In- 
stitute of America, New York. $1.25 to 
nonmembers. A foreword makes the in- 
disputable point that the first executive to 
feel the impact of war conditions is the 
controller: foreign assets disappear or are 
restricted; exchange rates and controls 
are confused; difficulties arise in connection 
with collections, credits, and accounting 
on government contracts. This booklet 
records the questions asked and answers 
made at a January conference of control- 
lers and public accountants when these 
problems were discussed. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Steel Prices Restored 


Leading steel companies, following the 
1: * of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., chief 
operating subsidiary of United States Steel, 
rescinded the $4-a-ton reduction in strip 
and sheet prices announced recently 
(Newsweek, April 22) and reaffirmed 
other prices through Sept. 30. The new 
quotations, effective May 1, were expected 
to bring a late-April rush of orders—a sit- 
uation reflected in this week’s estimated 
steel operating rate of 61.8 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 60 per cent last 
week and 47.8 per cent a year ago. 


Personnel 

Sewell L. Avery, chairman of Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co., took over the presidency 
as well, succeeding Raymond H. Folger, 
who resigned . . . John M. Olwyler, chief 
executive officer of the Zonite Products 
Corp., was elected president. Its former 
president, R. R. Wason, resigned last 
August ... E. A. Brittenham, director of 
foreign sales for the International Harves- 
ter Co., was appointed vice president to 
succeed L. P. Thayer, who resigned .. . 
The Plymouth Motor Corp. division of the 
Chrysler Corp. elected E. S. Chapman 
vice president in charge of production. He 
takes the place of P. C. Sauerbrey, who 
died last month. 


Apple Queens 

It is blossom time in the apple-growing 
regions, and the queens are almost as 
plentiful as blooms. Senorita Lillian So- 
moza, daughter of the President of Nica- 
ragua, was selected queen of the Shenan- 
doah Apple Blossom Festival to be held 
this week at Winchester, Va. Next week 
eight New York apple-growing counties, 
taking over the Ulster County blossom 
fete, will select a queen at Kingston. Last 
week Gov. Clarence D. Martin of Wash- 
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ington crowned a queen at the annual 
Wenatchee blossom celebration. 


Chip Card Out 


The Sherwin Williams Co. is a pioneer in 
the use of natural-color (Kodachrome) 
photographs to illustrate paint colors. Re- 
cently all its dealers received a huge $10, 
2-square-foot style guide, containing scores 
of pictures of rooms and houses. Last 
week, 4,000,000 copies of a smaller color 
guide were sent householders throughout 
the country. The latter is unique in that 
it eliminates the familiar chip-card as a 
means of selecting colors, the buyer choos- 
ing from a picture of a room or house. 


Trends 


Operations of paper mills in the United 
States advanced during the week ended 
April 20 from 83.4 per cent to 88.8 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 82.7 per 
cent during the corresponding week last 
year. 


Industrial employment in March in- 
creased 165,000 over February and 1,000, 
000 over March 1939, Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins repc ~ted. 

Railroad carloadings during the week 
ended April 20 rose 9,532 cars to 628,342 
cars, 70,475 more than during the corre- 
sponding week last year. 

Sales of electrical vacuum cleaners to- 
taled 178,129 in March, the highest for 
any month since April 1937, when volume 
hit 190,536. 


Harris & Ewing 


The Shenandoah Apple Queen 
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Eating His Words— 


Greenville, S.C.: Pulling out the 
printed Health Department rules _per- 
taining to goat keeping, Inspector J. F. 
Goodwin started to explain them to a goat 
owner. A goat ambled up, snatched the 
regulations, and ate them. 


‘In God We Trust— 


Holyoke, Mass.: Forgetting that Pa- 
triots Day (April 19) was a bank holiday in 
Massachusetts, Mrs. Michael Lally walked 
into the Mechanics Savings Bank to find 
it deserted. The officials had forgotten to 
lock the doors. 


‘Calling All Cars!’— 


Denver, Colo.: Four policemen drove 
their patrol cars into the city repair shop 
to report they were unable to contact the 
police radio station. An inspection of the 
mobile transmitters found them in perfect 
working order. Finally, the puzzled radio 
repairman decided to give the antennae 
the once over. He found that impossible. 
Someone had stolen all four. 


There Are Vets and Vets— 


Atlanta, Ga.: “Where’s the veterans’ 
department?” a farmer asked the informa- 
tion desk in the Capitol. “World War or 
Confederate?” he was asked. “I don’t 
know,” he replied. “I have a sick cow.” 


Taxing Her Patience— 


Chicago, Ill: Mary Buttgen charged 
in a divorce suit that her husband, Ed- 
ward, was too much of a stickler for de- 
tail. She said he had deducted 41 cents 
from his support-money payment, divided 
thus: 14 cents for carfare, 15 cents for a 
money order, 2 cents for postage, and a 
10-cent “service charge.” 


Encores— 


McKeesport, Pa.: Returning to Mc- 
Keesport Hospital to thank nurses who 
had been so nice to him when he had 
broken his arm playing football, Clair 
Mullen, 13, fell on the steps and broke the 
same arm. 


Portland, Ore.: Policemen and fire- 
men extinguished a blaze in a hotel mat- 
tress after Charles Berg had fallen asleep 
with a cigarette in his hand. Two hours 
later they were recalled to Berg’s room. 
Smoking, he had fallen asleep again. 


Dogged by Fate— 

New York, N.Y.: Jimmy Lynch of 
Sans Souci, Mich., who without injury had 
turned over automobiles at high speed as 
4 carnival daredevil for years, tripped over 
a dog and dislocated his shoulder. 
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FRANKLY, we aren’t worried much 


out them. In spite of vigi- 


lant city fathers and ordinances probably a few isolated grunters grouse 
in the purlieus of the steel metropolis. But in the opinion of most well 
informed people (including advertising experts) that doesn’t prevent 


Pittsburgh from being a mighty important city market. 


fen 
ortant enough to run into quite a few millions a year— 
a P 4 q y 


iy but in the opinion of alert advertisers these urban dwell- 


ae 


In lowa outside the city limits of some 81 cities con- 


taining a million urban dwellers the pig industry is im- 


ing lowans likewise constitute a big and important market. 


Yearly, for example, lowa’s city dweliers spend $94,000,000 for food 
as compared with Pittsburgh’s $61,000,000 . . . $16,000,000 for drugs 
vs. $9,000,000 or buy 39,550 mew cars yearly vs. 
21,807. Since urban Americans are all as much alike as 
peas in a pod they see the same movies, use the same 


sort of face powders, or eat the same brands of food as 





do the people in New York, Chicago, Detroit or any 


other metropolitan city. 


/ Welding all these million urban lowans into one compact 


: buying group is their overwhelming preference for one news- 


paper . . . 4 out of 5 read The Des Moines Sunday Reg- 


Ayt 


ister. In population, retail, food, drug, new car and gaso- 
line sales these urbanites are the nation’s No. 7 city market 


— influenced by alert advertisers through . . . 


The Des Moines Sunday Register 


Circulation Over 350,000 





Lowest Milline in lowa $1.74 
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Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


What the Record Says 


Wit a prize as big as the Repub- 
lican Presidential nomination at stake, it’s 
small wonder that the fight for it should 
be hot. There has been no unpleasantness 
between Taft and Dewey. Nor do the 
camp followers of either accuse one anoth- 
er of disregarding the amenities. 

But there is a movement within the Re- 
publican party that seriously threatens to 
injure the party’s chances. At the very 
least, it will nullify an advantage the Re- 
publicans now have over the Democrats. 
Everyone knows there is a festering sense 
of grievance on the part of many Demo- 
crats of consequence. The Republicans 
gave promise of presenting the appearance 
of harmony at any rate; or did, until the 
past two weeks. 

It was then, roughly, that a number of 
influential Eastern Republicans began 
commiserating with one another and all 
comers about the foreign policies of Dewey 
and Taft. And sometimes they have talked 
in terms of hearsay, surmise and inaccu- 
rate quotation. This has been so widely re- 
flected in columns and editorials, since, 
that the misunderstanding is beginning to 
reach formidable proportions. Both men 
have been charged, sweepingly, with woo- 
ing only the extreme isolationists’ vote. 


Ik is not necessary to argue here 
what our foreign policy should be to set 
the record straight on this particular ques- 
tion. It involves simple items of fact— 
what Taft and Dewey have actually had 
to say on the subject of foreign policy. To 
those who wish to examine those facts only 
one caveat must be given. 

As a practical matter, Presidential as- 
pirants always find it more difficult to de- 
scribe their foreign policies in specific terms 
than they do their domestic policies. This 
is partly because sectional prejudices and 
convictions about foreign affairs are so 
much more distinct. But it is also because 
foreign policy consists, to a large extent, of 
compulsions exercised through hint rather 
than statement, through what, for lack of 
a better word, we call bluff. So no com- 
plete chart of every step that a nation may 
take in the light of certain contingencies 
can possibly be outlined in advance. For 
example, it would be unjust to expect Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Hull to announce what 
they will do if Japan takes possession of 
the Dutch East Indies. Would they de- 
clare war on Japan and attempt to push 
them out? Would they enter into an al- 


liance with France and England in the 
Pacific? If so, would they limit their al- 
liance to operations in the Pacific? All 
these possibilities exist, and the role of 
diplomacy, in such a case, is to protest and 
hint, in the hope that the issue itself will 
never rise. Once a man becomes a candi- 
date for the Presidency, there is a point be- 
yond which he cannot be explicit in this 
field without impairing his effectiveness if 
he should become President. 

With this in mind, let’s look at what 
Dewey and Taft have said on the subject 
during the past year. 


Deve has made four speeches that 
touch on foreign policy. On January 20, he 
condemned the dictatorships and said that 
the leaders of totalitarian nations are re- 
sponsible for plunging Europe into war. 
“We cannot escape being affected by these 
tragedies,” he said, adding that “for their 
sake—for our own sake—we must search 
for the moment when we might, without 
entanglement, use our good offices to effect 
a genuine peace.” We should send no 
Americans to die on the battlefields of Eu- 
rope, he said further. As he understood it, 
the present Administration had followed 
broadly the policies shaped by Hughes, 
Kellogg and Stimson, though it had occa- 
sionally strayed from the path—conspicu- 
ously in the case of the recognition of 
Russia. But insofar as the Administration 
adhered to the Hughes-Kellogg-Stimson 
policies, it had met with general approval 
of the American people. In passing, Dewey 
made only one point which, so far as I 
know, no other public leader has made: 
that while Japan has been waging an un- 
declared war absorbing large parts of Chi- 
na, Soviet Russia has also achieved dom- 
ination of large areas of China. The im- 
plication was that this, as well as Japanese 
aggression, should be condemned. 

Dewey’s next utterance on foreign poli- 
cy was in Milwaukee on March 30, when 
he said that we should not become in- 
volved directly or indirectly in foreign 
wars and that we should “reject every en- 
tanglement in the affairs of Europe.” 

The next day, at Madison, Wisconsin, he 
said: “I am convinced the only way this 
country can remain genuinely neutral is 
for the government to give its full atten- 
tion to procuring domestic recovery and 
to keep its hands wholly out of the Euro- 
pean war and out of any negotiations that 
may take place between the warring na- 
tions, now or at any other time.” 

And, finally, in his speech prepared for 
delivery at Wichita this week, he declared 
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that “we cannot be disinterested in {\ 
fate of the world. Nor do I believe thy 
the United States can so isolate  jtsgl 
that it will not be seriously affected {y 
better or for worse by what happens jy 
other nations.” 


[ies Dewey, Tafi has expresso 
views that are, in the main, neither sta. 
tling nor novel. He has said that Presiden 
Roosevelt, in his 1937 “quarantine” speech 
and in his January 1939 message to Cop. 
gress, sounded suspiciously warlike. By 
he notes that the prevailing sentiment jy 
this country, since the present war began, 
has been reflected in Presidential utter. 
ances. He believes in avoiding entangle. 
ments. It is difficult for us to know the 
reasons that underlie the decisions of Fy. 
ropean governments, he says. Hence ye 
should be wary in what we do. 

Taft supported the repeal of the embar. 
go. In fact he proposed repeal in April 
1939, before the President recommend. 
ed it. He favored a government loan ty 
Finland, although he opposed authoriz. 
ing loans to be made at the discretion of 
the President to South America and els. 
where. 

“No one wins a modern war,” he says, 
He condemns aggression—in Europe and 
the Far East—but he has not favored con. 
gressional action to boycott Japan. And 
he sums up by declaring that “the Repub- 
lican party is a peace party,” while “the 
Democratic party may or may not be: 
peace party.” 

In the last analysis, a comparison of the 
pronouncements of Dewey, Taft and 
Roosevelt since the war began would show 
little fundamental difference. If they were 
set in parallel columns, the average man 
could hardly distinguish them. All three 
say we should positively stay out of war: 
all condemn the totalitarian governments; 
all say we have a vital concern with world 
affairs; all would offer our good offices to 
the warring powers; all would avoid entar- 
glement in political negotiations—negotia- 
tions about boundaries and the like. 

Both Dewey and Taft—Dewey with a 
bit more positiveness—assert that the real 
issue is not a question of what one or the 
other party says about details, but a ques- 
tion of which can best be believed. They 
make it an issue of trust, suggesting that, 
in the light of the record of the New 
Deal, the Administration may not do 
what it says it will do. In answer to this 
Roosevelt supporters state that the ex 
perience of their man offers the best prom- 
ise of achieving a successful course in for- 
eign affairs. 

All this is to suggest that the loose us 
of the terms “interventionism” or “isola 
tionism” is a poor way to argue the rela 
tive merits of Dewey, Taft or Roosevelt. 
There are plenty of ways of arguing for 
one or the other of them without reading 
unjustified meanings into what they ar 
saying about foreign affairs. 
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Months ahead in style...miles ahead in distinction! 


N the wings of spring, Studebaker brings you this 

glamorously beautiful new Delux-tone Studebaker 
Commander . . . richly finished in your choice of five dis- 
tinctive new two-tone symphonies of exterior color with 
smartly contrasting wheels and white sidewall tires. 

But it’s when you open the doors of this Delux-tone 
Studebaker Commander that you’re really stopped for 
words to express your admiration. The smartly tailored, 
volster-top, pleated seats are the first in the world with 
two contrasting upholstery colors—and there are three 


effective two-tone interior ensembles from which to choose. 

Best news of all—you enjoy the matchless distinction 
of this Delux-tone Studebaker Commander for only a little 
more than a standard Studebaker low price. 

See your local Studebaker dealer now and drive this car 
that won this year’s Gilmore-Yosemite Economy Sweep- 
stakes with an average of 24.72 miles per gallon. See, too, 
the new Delux-tone models in the Studebaker President 
as well as in the very low-priced Studebaker Champion. 
Low down payment—easy C.I.T. terms. 


STUDEBAKER COMMANDER 





History in the making... for the 66! time 


Ww WILL SOME 80,000 PEOPLE swarm to 
Churchill Downs on May 4th...and millions 
more gather before their radios...to see and listen to 
a horse race? 

Simply because the horse race happens to be the 66th 
running of the historic Kentucky Derby. And _ the 
Derby, probably more than any other race, gives you 
the pick of America’s finest thoroughbreds ...a breath- 
taking combination of illustrious horses brought to- 
gether on a single track. 

Four Roses, too, won its fame because it is a combi- 
nation...a combination of the most glorious whiskies 


ever brought together in a single bottle. 


Each of the superb whiskies that go into Four Roses 
is outstanding for some special virtue—each is at least 
4 years old. Brought together, these distinguished 
whiskies unite al/ their virtues in one whiskey that is 


just about perfection itself! 





If you’re not yet acquainted with Four Roses, here’s 
how you can make May 4th...or any other day...a 
red-letter day for you: Just try this magnificent whiskey! 
See if you don’t agree with the thousands who say it’s 


the finest whiskey a man could ask for! 


PR / } SES 


A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof 


PDR 


The straight whiskies in Four Roses 


are 4 years or more old 


ne 
fous 
HOSES 


Frankfort Distilleries. Inc... Louisville and Baltimore 





